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PREFACE, 


A SINGULAR and perverted taste has led me during many years to 

delve into the forgotten past of Lopatcong—to glean he mouldering 
records of former times, to preserve the recollections of the aged, to 
grope amongst the tombs of the old Straw Church, where many of them 
now sleep calmly and for aye. The isclated and disjointed facts thus 
gathered, I have endeavoured to blend into one continuous story, for ut 
seemed to me a lamentable neglect that the curious history and traditions 
of our ancestors should perish for lack of a friendly hand to record 
them. 

The narrative of this foretime savours of romance and unrealty. 
What strange folks we meet, wedded tn manners and customs to the 
mediwval Fatherland! Thence was derived the inspiration of their lives. 
The fanciful tales which obtained credence amongst them, were they not 
first lward by some fireside in the Obcrhessen 2? The goblins and mis- 
chievous sprites, so manerous in this little community, did Uy not. tenant 
long before some feudal castle on the pidluresque Lahn? The tuncfrl 
ditties which pretty Katrina Bréchiti used to sing tn her father’s hall, 
were they not Uw relicks of German minstrelsy—the lays of the Min- 
nisineers 2? IT woul! preserve with loving care the traditions of this Olden 
Time-—of this old life, simple and labourious, but leavencd with many 
quaint foibles and superstitious. _ 

Not so, perhaps, some of my kinsfolk. Lf can imagine the con- 
vulsive shudder that will go through the circle of uncles and aunts at 


lhe 


( vi ) 
the wl-advised mention of witchcraft,—if, indeed, they venture to read 
further after this ominous prelude. The witches, goblins and obnoxious 
folks appearing in these pages may vex and harass me not less than 
they did my worthy progenitors, and I dread lest hereafter I shall be 
- of this respectable family, 
The compilation of this little volume has oceupicd my leisure pleas- 
antly for a long time. I have diligently examined the church records 
and family papers—vraking in the ashes of the past. Not unwisely, 1 
trust, I have turned aside to gather the traditions which have been 
handed down from father to son; indeed, much of early family history 
ws necessary traditional. I ask, with the old minstrel, 
“ Uf please ye, listen to my lore.” 
G. B.W. 
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ANCESTRAL TRADITIONS. 


HE picturesque region of the Oberhessen in Germany was 

inhabited in the age preceding the Reformation by a singularly 
imaginative and superstitious people. Tt was the veritable home of 
myth and legend and quaint custom, Fanciful improvisations obtained 
much favour, and strolling minstrels, heard with po less delight in the 
castle hall than in the cottage, sang of legendary heroes and the stirring 
times in which they lived. These wild melodies took firm hold upon 
the popular affeétions. Forgotten long ago is the bard, but his lay 
survives and relates not unfrequently all that is known of the early 
history of many illustrious German houses, 

Of these noble families whose prowess the minstrel celebrated~ 
the ancient lineage and fair renown of warrior barons—that of Brichtli 
(Brakeley) occupied an honourable position between the great feudatories 
and the knights and gentlemen who followed the profession of arms, 
The family dwelt not far distant from the good city of Giessen, and the 
ancestral castle, strong with battlemented wally and beetling towers, 
crowned a neighbouring headland and domineered- the river Lahn, 

Faét and fable commingle in the history of this baronial fine, 
Weird and mysterious personages hovered about. the hearth-stone and 
Whimsical superstitions shaped the destiny of the early barons, Sturdy 

and 
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and brave, they broke a lance in the wars of the Middle Ages for 
religion and fatherland, but the story of their valourous deeds lives only 
in legend and song. ; 

Out of this shadowy background emerges the dim figure of the 
Black Baron. How he obtained so strange a sobriquet, | am unable to 
state. A swarthy complexion and dark hair and eyes are characteristic 
of the Brakeley family, which, perhaps, this medieval ancestor possessed 
ina marked degree. He embraced with ardour the Reformation ‘in 
accordance with the Augsburg Confession, to which faith his descend- 
ants held for many generations. A bold, free spirit was his, delighting 
in hardy adventure. He warred and followed the chase and muléted 
with scant ceremony the well-fed monks. His death took place early 
in the 17th century. 

The Black Baron had wed morganatically a princess of Hesse. 
Two sons were born to them, The elder, Matthias, who inherited the 
title, was scholarly in his tastes for the rude age in which he lived, and 
of a grave and serious disposition. His brother, George, on the contrary, 
grew up in the likeness of his father and loved the din and clangour 
of arms, 

The Thirty Years’ War opened and Baron von Brachtli hastened 
to take part in the struggle for religious liberty, serving under his 
kinsman, the Landgrave William of Hesse. The confli@t was long and 
furious and the dominions of the protestant princes, the principal seat 
of warlike operations, were utterly desolated. The arrival of Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden in the summer of the year 1630 was hailed with 
delight by the Lutheran population, although the princes of the Union 
dreaded the preponderating influence of the great northern power in the 
affairs of the empire. The bond between the Swedes and the Hessians 
was particularly strong, and thus began Baron von Brichtli’s friendship 
for that nation. The victorious progress of the Swedish monarch 
promised a speedy peace, but his untimely death blasted these hopes 
and protraéted the sanguinary strugele. The old historians graphically 
describe the horrors of this long war and have woven into their narra- 
tives many pathetic tales of suffering and death. The land, far and 
wide, was laid waste and turned into a desert, and the wretched 
inhabitants experienced the most cruel privations. Opulent nobles were 
reduced to penury and want and the peasantry starved. Famine and 
its dread concomitant, Disease, filled the cup of bitterness. 

The ancestral castle on the Lahn lay dismantled and in ruins. 
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No watchman looked forth from the towers to signal the approach of 
an enemy. No men-at-arms guarded the walls. No stout yeomen 
tilled the fields. Turning from this scene of desolation, Baron von 
Brachtli, even before the close of the war, determined to seek another 
home and better fortunes in the far away America, His youthful 
imagination was fired by glowing descriptions of the New World, and 
he longed to adventure thither. Making needful preparations for settling 
permanently beyond the sca, he bade farewell to the Fatherland early 
in the year 1636, 

The ‘long voyage to the New World, usually consuming two 
months, was fraught with uncommon danger in that age. The ruthless 
buccaneer scoured the seas in search of treasure-galleons and richly 
laden merchantmen, adding not a little to the perils of maritime adven- 
ture. And a wary lookout was kept for such piratical craft! The 
timid navigator of the 17th century invariably took a southern course, 
sailing cautiously by the Canary islands and close to the Guiana coast 
and northward through the open channel betwixt the Bahamas and 
“the still-vex’d Bermoothes.” By this circuitous route, the dreaded 
ice-floes and gales of the North Atlantic were avoided, 


THE 





Il, 
THE MANOR OF BRAKELEY, 
A gies founding of a colony of Swedes in the New World was a 


cherished project of Gustavus Adolphus, and to this end he issued 
letters-patent, dated July 2d, 1626, inviting coéperation in the great 
work. The opening of the Thirty Years’ War and the d cath oof 
the king delayed for some years the consummation of his plans, but 
the government of Sweden was not unmindful of the advantages to 
the mother country from colonial aggrandizement. Early in the year 
1638, a well-appointed expedition arrived in the Delaware to make a 
permanent settlement, following in the path of Dutch adventure and 
exploration. Previously, however, a straggling immigration had already 
set in to this favoured region. 

At the same time that the Swedes began to people the lower 
Delaware, hardy pioneers from the north penetrated the wilderness 
upon the head-waters of that beautiful stream. Following the Mine 
Road from Esopus, they purchased lands and improvements from the 
Indians in the Minnisink flats and began, as varly as 1630-1632, the 
actual settlement of the country. The name of the Minnisink tribe 
was probably derived from the island (Minnis) in the upper Waters 
of the Delaware; a more doubtful interpretation of the word is: 
The water is gone. Their country lay upon the banks of the river 
and consisted of alluvial flats of great fertility. In some remote 
age it possibly formed the bed of a vast inland ‘lake, or dam, whose 
southern barrier was the rugged chain of the Blue Ridge. By some 
convulsion of nature the mountain was torn asunder and the waters 
found cgress through the rent—a pidturesque channel now known as 
the Water-Gap. 

These diverse streams of immigration met in 1636 at the 
Forks of the Delaware.* In that year, according to the most 


trustworthy: 

*The Forks of the Delaware was the name at first given to the confluence of the 

Lehigh and Delaware rivers, the present site of Easton; but subsequently it came to 

include all that scope of country lying between the two streams and the Blue Mountains. 

This beautiful district was occupied hy Lenni-Lenape Indians until about 1737, when they 

relinquished all final claims to the proprictors of Pennsylvania. Tt was the scene of the 
labours of the missionary Davie Brainard, during the years W744-1 746 
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trustworthy information in my possession, Baron von Brachtli settled 
in this region, Perhaps he was led to abandon the lower Delaware 
by the hope of effeéting more desirable purchases of land from the 
Indian tribes further up the river, or, not unlikely, he learned of the 
Minnisink settlement and proposed to locate in the neighbourhood. 
Tradition, the shadowy source of much of our “arly family history, 
relates that he undertook a mission to the - Indians of the upper 
valley in behalf of the Swedish settlers, and, enamoured of the 
pleasing aspeét of the land, he decided to reside there permanently. 
Soon afterward two Swedish familics, dissatisfied with the disturbed 
condition of the country upon the bay, resulting from the struggle 
for supremacy between the Dutch, the English and the Swedes, and 
from the hostility of the Indians, are said to have joined him at 
the Forks. One of these families subsequently returned on the arrival 
of the Swedish governor and the other removed to the Minnisinks. 

The picturesque and sunny region south of the Blue Mountains 
was a favourite haunt of the Lenni-Lenape tribes, a pleasing picture 
of whom has been drawn, even at a late period, by the good 
Missionary Heckewelder. Not less favourable is the testimony of 
Matthias Brakeley, (1730-1796,) than whom no one was more intima! sly: 
acquainted with their manners, customs and traditions, acyuircd cars 
a lifetime spent in their midst. They were far more intellieens 
better developed physically, and less ferocious than either the erat 
northern nations or those dwelling upon the lower Delaware. The 
country was sprinkled with their wigwams ana maize-fields, and an 
abundance of Indian weapons and implements have since been found 
in these anciently inhabited spots. The two principal villages at this 
time seem to have been situated on the river; the one just opposite 
the Forks where Phillipsburg now stands, the other at Belvidere upon 
the plain which extends southward from the Pequest creek.* 

Northward from the Forks village, environed by forest-clad 
mountains, lay the fair valley of the Lopatcong. Here Baron von 
Brachtli purchased from the Lenni-Lenapes a broad demesne, comprising 
an hundred acres or more of maize-fields and abundant woodlands, 
It was charmingly situated in the shelter of a neighbouring hillside 

and 

* At the old Brakeley homestead in Lopatcong, amongst many rare and curious volumes 
relating {o the history and antiquities of {his region, is a tne colleMion of maps and charts. 
Ip that of Vonder Donk, drawn in 1654, the name of Chindtewunk is given to the village at 
the Forks, whilst mention of the other on the Pequest is entirely omitted; but in those early 


times, work of this kind was rudely gxecuted, and the author himself had probably never 
Yisited the locality. 
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and near the source of a sparkling rividet. 1 do not suppose any: 
definite bounds were fixed at this time. Our ancestor is said to have 
obtained as much ground as could be circumambulated in a short 
afternoon, but he stopped frequently to rest and smoke and converse 
with his Indian friends.* The ancient manor of Brakeley, although 
somewhat contraéted from these generous metes, remains in the family 
to this day, and the plentiful harvests of over two hundred years have 
amply demonstrated the fruitfulness of ‘the land and the wisdom of 
his choice. 

Thus was made one of the very carly settlements within the present 
limits of New-Jersey. On the banks of the babbling brook in fair 
Lopatcong the Lenni-Lenape Indians smoked the calumet of peace 
with Baron von Brachtli, and entered into a covenant with him which 
was never broken, Indecd, they ever manifested, through long and 
eventful years, the warmest friendship for his family. That the pioneers 
in this region were spared the cruel and sanguinary warfare with 
savage foes which attended the settlement of other localities may be 
ascribed with probability to the good works of this pious and 
accomplished ancestor who came hither in so early an age and first 
planted in these wilds the symbol of the Cross, 


he 
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* In 1739, George Brakeley Sadi 39), setting forth his claims to the ancestral property as 
opposed to those of Col. Daniel Coxe derived from the Proprietary government, recited the 
fact of the Indian oe under which his forefathers had held peaceable and continuous 
possession of the lands in question for one hundred and three years, and he named five 
hundred acres as the amount bought. This interesting paper was ext 


ant so late as 1794 or 
4795. 





Il. 
LORD OF THE MANOR. 


HE hardy pioneer, who settled in this remote region during 
i i the 17th century suffered not nearly so many discomforts as 
would appear at first view. His situation was indeed isolated, but 
he lived amidst the richest profusion of nature. The climate was 
mild and salubrious, and a wild luxuriance of vegetation fringed the 
banks of the great South, or Delaware, river. The virgin soil yielded 
a bountiful return for his labour. Game was very plentiful. The 
world was new and_ the primeval forest untrodden, save by the 
moccasin of the Indian. 

The Minnisinks and Lopatcong were outposts of civilization. 
Far removed. from the established severnments on the North and 
the South rivers and questionably within the jurisdiGtion of either, 
the Lord of the Manor—I shall speak thus of the successive heritors 
of the family estate, as much for convenience—enjoyed unbounded 
authority amongst his dependents. Even in the more populous parts 
of the country © nearer the seaboard, wars and internal dissensions 
prevented the Lords-Proprietors from enforcing their claims in all 
cases. 

The first lord, Matthias, Baron von Brachtli, settled in Lopatcong 
as before mentioned in 1636. He is said to have been very accom- 
plished and courtly and in religion a Lutheran, his father, the Black 
Baron, having first embraced the doétrines of the Reformer. He was 
nearly related, through his mother, to the reigning family of Hesse, and 
the landgrave, notwithstanding his own necessitous circumstances, 
furnished him in great part with the means of establishing himself in 
America. He resided continuously upon his estate until his death, 
which occurred in 1655,—the same year that the government of his 
good friends the Swedes, on the lower Delaware, was overthrown. 

The second lord, George, Baron von Brachtli, was born in 
Germany in 1629 and came over the seas with his father. I possess but 
Meagre particulars of his life. He probably lived quietly upon the 

estate 
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estate in Lopatcong and died there in 1682. Rodney, an old family: 
servant of the last century, whose knowledge of Brakeleys, living and 
dead, was extraordinary, used to describe volubly the personal appear- 
ance of this ancestor and his strange behaviour. He frequently met 
him o’ dark nights in the neighbourhood but regarded him, at Jeast, as 
an undesirable acquaintance, 

The third lord, Matthias, Baron von Brichtli, was the eldest of 
four children born to the second Jord at the family estate, The others 
were George, John or “Mad Jack” as he is more familiarly known, 
and a daughter, Katrina. The third lord was the last of the family 
who bore the baronial title, He was born in 1663 and died abroad in 
1705. 

In 1683, the year following the death of the second lord, the 
whole family returned to Germany, with the exception of Mid Jack, 
who refused to leave, ‘The ostensible object. of this hegira was to 
recover possession of ancestral property: near Giessen, George Brakeley, 
(1687~1739) told his son Matthias, whe told his son George, who in 
turn told my great-aunt (mark well the diree& descent of this tradition) 
that in 1700, whilst at school in Giessen, his father took him to sce the 
piéturesque ruins of the old castle of Brichtli on the Lahn, but some. 
time afterward the stone were used in the construction of a jetty in the 
river or for building a bridge, ; 

The tale of the enormous wealth of the once puissant barons of 
Brachtli, awaiting in the Fatherland the clainy of their descendants, has 
been oft told before the blazing hearth on a Winter night of the olden 
time—a golden dream which has never been realized ! 

The children of the second jord, George and Katrina, never 
returned to America, and little is known of their subsequent fortunes, 
Katrina was very beautiful and is said to have married well, 1 remem- 
ber a story of my great-aunt's which amused my childhoed: 

Katrina von 8rachi was the fairest damsel in all Hense, An old courtier, very rich 
and powerful, sought her haud, “Nay,” said the maid, “IL have plighted my treth to Lauhwip 
Klinger, the Minnisinger.” “The suitor complained tu the sovereign, but the tale of the young 
lovers had already reached the royal cars, Then came the bard, and right Dountifully he 
bestowed upon him a goodly castle and lands, So Ludwig and Katrina got married, concluded 
the story-teller, and they lived long and happily, 

The misfortunes and adventures of that semi-mythical personage, 
Mad Jack, will be recounted hereafter, 

The fourth lord, George Brakeley, sq, on the death of his 
father, in 1705, determined to return to America. He relied chielly 
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upon the estate in Lopatcong for support, as he found himself at this 
time in reduced circumstances. His father had taken a large sum of 
money with him to Germany in 1683, the fruit of long years of thrift. 
Tradition, however, has assigned a different origin to this fortune. An 
Indian burying-ground, related the story-teller of the olden time, was 
discovered by the second lord a short distance to the north, or to 
the cast, of the manor-house—for. the exaé& spot has been as much a 
matter of controversy as the location of the Pillar of Salt. The 
ancient tomb contained a number of golden vessels, rudely fabricated 
and used in funcreal rites. ‘They belonged not to the Lenni-Lenapes, 
but to some prehistoric people who dwelt in the land before. their 
coming. The treasure amounted to £4,000, Sorely vexed was the 
hardy desccrator, The shades of the dead, departed braves who had 
slept calmly until this crucl awakening, took a signal revenge. How 
they gambolled and frolicked at his bedside! They sat with him at 
meat; they walked with him in the woods and fields. At last, Death 
ended his sufferings. Such is the strange legend which found credence 
in Lopatcong! 

The fourth lord, who was born in Germany in 1687, had been 
highly educated in the schools and the University of Giessen. In 
person, he was short and stout, and greatly addiéted to smoking 
tobacco; of an hasty temper, yet just and generous in his dealings, 
His life was busy, devoted to restoring the family estate, but vexed by 
contentions with the Lords-Proprictors. Ie died in 1739, in the old 
manor-house. 

In narrating the foregoing early history of the family, I have 
followed strictly the genealogy as given, shortly before his death, by the 
fourth lord, to whom the faéts were well known. 


The commodious mansion, mentioned above as the old manor- 
house, was ereéted by Baron von Brachtli on his arrival in 1636, and 
has survived, at least in part, all the changes and vicissitudes of his 
family, to the present day. Near the sheltered and sunny spot where 
he laid its foundations, the brook expanded into a small lake or pond, 
encircled by venerable foresters. This ancient water has disappeared 
and the noisy rivulet hurries on uninterruptedly; but from the depres- 
sion of the land it is quite easy to determine its former boundaries, 
My great-aunt recolleéted that in her girlhood there was. still a wet, 
marshy spot in what is now the orchard, 


The 
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The manor-house stood upon a low-lying, grassy knoll, jutting 
out into the lake. The waters bordered it on the north and west, 
forming a dark and umbrageous background, and permitted, if necessary, 
of easy defence. On the south and east, the situation was open to the 
sun and the land sloped away in gentle undulations, The building 
was constructed in the form of a L, the plan as it still s 
dred years ayo being as follows: 2 


tood an hun- 





c | H fies as 
—|-—— D A—The Great Hall or 
om B Dining Room. 
E i - ci a eee B C—Chambers, 
~_ iN e D—Kitchen, 
S ge E E—Fire Places, 
ee -——.-1__]| F G—Stairs. 


H i 11 H—Porches. 





The part B C was only one story high, but over the great 
hall (A) quite fifty feet long, Were, direétly under the roof, avast 
number of small chambers, which Were reached by ascending the narrow 
stairs (F) and groping in the darkness and windings of the corridor 
above. In case difficulty should be expericnced in retracing one's steps 
—if the guest should unhappily get bewildered in the intricacies of this 
upper region—another pair of stairs Were providentially provided at G. 
The fireplace (E) was an huge, deep receptacle, which admitted of the 
burning of a large, cheery log. The house Was painted yellow with a 
clay, or ochre, which Was found in the valley. The windows were 
diminutive and set with very small panes of glass, 

This rambling pile, reviving memories of the foretime, was. still 
standing, as described above, late in the last century, The two cham- 
bers at the western extremity were in a Sood state of preservation, but 
the great hall, with the labyrinth of rooms above, and the kitchen Wings 
were sadly dilapidated. A fey years later they disappeared entirely, 
When my grandfather came into possession of the estate in 1826, only 
the two chambers were left. He built rooms above them, the whole 
forming the western wing of the present mansion, From time to time, 
as his means permitted, he added the remainder as it now stands, upon 
the same foundations and wry much in the same Style as the old 
manor-house, 


A short distance back from the lake, a little to the north of cast, 


was 
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was the last resting-place of the family prior to the laying-out of the 
Straw Church graveyard, and it was near the old Indian tomb 
or perhaps the same. Doubtless, in the changes and misfortunes of 
after years, they were suffered to remain there neglected, although Old 
Jack,* the sexton, always insisted that they were subsequently removed 
tu the Straw Church graveyard and would point out some unmarked 
graves as those of the family. Yet T hazard the assertion that these 
early dead still rest in the graves where they were first lain. ~The 
tombstones and other memorials of their lives and works have long 
since perished, the mounds have been leveled by some sacrilegious hand 
and the golden grain, nodding in the summer breeze, alone marks their 
place of sepulchre. 


The settlers in the Minnisink country used the Mine Road to 
Esopus for several generations to convey their peltries and produce to 
market. About 1741, by individual efforts, the worst obstru@ions in 
the river, particularly at the Foul Rift, were removed, and the naviga- 
tion of the stream improved for large, flat-bottomed boats. It has been 
surmised that the first lord opened up an Indian trail which crossed 
the valley and led in the dire@ion of the Mine Road to Esopus; but 
T am quite positive that he frequented the Swedish posts on the bay. 

The estate in Lopatcong, even at this ‘arly period, produced suffi- 
cient for the comfortable maintenance of the family. The fertile grain- 
fields produced bread. The orchards yielded a plentiful supply of 
apples. lax and the wool of the flocks were spun into linen and 
cloth, The forest furnished an inexhaustible supply of fuel. European 
manufactured goods, of course, could only be produced at great trouble 
and expense. Every year, probably in the fall or winter, a convoy was 
sent to Esopus, or to the lower river settlements, with furs, cider and 
grain, and brought back in exchange salt, powder and other necessaries, 

The traditional account of the simplicity and _picty characterizing 

life 


*An aged negro, John Innis, for many years in charge of the church and graveyard, 
Ile was quite intelligent and possessed an ample fund of information conceruing former 
times in Lopatcong which he had received from Rodney and other venerable persons. 
Under the inspiriting influence of a moderate tip—it was ‘in my boyhood days and a too 
close attendance at Mammy Pollard’s ‘cake and candy establishment kept me in a chronic 
state of impecuniosity and financial distress—Old Jack would impart to me many interesting 
events of family history and tradition. In his simple narration, a bygone generation 
seemed to live anew and the quaint manners and customs which obtained in that long 
ago, Ife never grew weary of extolling the Brakeleys who lived a century before I came 
into the world, and invariably closed his panegyric with an invidious comparison between 
the older and younger generations—a result, L was fain to beli¢ve, of my  straitened 
Circumstances which permitted but small largess, 
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life at Brakeley Manor in these carly times has won strongly upon me, 
There was something truly patriarchal in the relations which cxisted 
between the baron and his dependents, T hey shared his homely board 
and ate of the same fare, spread in the great hall. Nor was their 
spiritual welfare neglected. Morning and evening, the entire household 
assembled for worship, when the head of the family, lifting up his voice, 
invoked upon all present—his sons and daughters and man-servants 
and maid-servants and the stranger within the gates—the blessing of 
the God of his fathers, 


Tne Lrecenn or May Jack Brakerry, 


An halo of romance invests the memory of that strange yet 
loyable charaGfer, Mad Jack Brakeley, In thesmall world of Lopatecong 
which our fathers knew, his adventures formed the theme of innumer- 
able fireside tales. Books and newspapers were not so common in those 
days as they are now and the Story-teller was held in high repute. 
can easily piéture to myself the familiar scene of story-telling on a 
winter night. The men turn from the discussion of the crops and the 
women lay aside their hatcheling for the nonce to join the interested 
group before the fire, and perhaps, in the deep shadows of the back- 
ground, the hero himself listens to the fanciful recital, 

Jack, the third and youngest son of the second lord, was born about 
1666. He is said to have been singularly handsome in person, although 
slightly and delicately formed, and was frank and winning in his manners. 
He loved the forest and stream and the wild, untrammelled life of his 
Indian friends. | They taught him to use skilfully the bow, to entrap 
the beaver, to dart swiftly in his birch-bark canoe over the placid waters 
of Lenape-Wihittuck, Genachgihat, the great medicine-man of the Lenni- 
Lenapes, even imparted to him the knowledge of healing plants and 
herbs, and the secret of exorcising foul spirits. In those superstitious 
times, it was currently believed that he held communion with the 
denizens of the woods and could interpret the language of wild beasts 
and the song of the birds. He had never applied himself to scholastic 
lore and was practically unlearned, save what he had read in the Book 
of Nature, In all his works, he evinces his love of home and kindred. 
He is emphatically the deity presiding over the hearth in the manor- 
house. He clings to the roof-tree, whilst the others depart, and remains 
alone of his family in Lopatcong. On the eve of All Souls’ the rafters 


of 
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of the hoary manse creak and strange noises fill the air. The initiated 
well know that it is Mad Jack at work. Winter approaches, and, mallet 
in hand, he strengthens the tottering frame with busy and well-directed 


blows and shuts up every crevice to keep out that arch-enemy, Jack 
Frost. : 


“ But what of his love?” interrupts a fair young cousin, “ Beshrew 
his hunting and fishing and carpenter-work! Who was the girl that 
he loved so well?” 

“Patience, I prithee. The story-teller at the fireside has just 
reached that point of his narrative and you shall hear presently of the 
passion of this misguided young man,” 


Jack’s predile@tion for hardy adventure and his passionate devotion 
to the beautiful daughter of Lowanachen, a distinguished chieftain of the 
Lenni-Lenapes, greatly distressed his father, but the refractory disposition 
of the youth and the peculiar circumstances under which he found 
himself placed precluded active interference on his part. The second 
lord diced in 1682 and the children made haste to abandon the old home 
in Lopatcong. 

The departure of his kindred made little change in Jack’s wild 
life. Towanachen still lit his lodge fires on the banks of Lenape- 
Wihittuck, and there he often visited the chieftain’s daughter. They 
walked together in the forest, they angled in the crystal waters, they 
gathered wild flowers beneath the Echo Rock. Happy summer days ! 

Tradition recounts vaguely a long and exhaustive war which the 
Lenni-Lenapes maintained at this time with some of the fierce tribes of 
the North. Jack took part in the interest of Lowanachen, Long was 
he absent. Every day his fiancée repaired to the towering heights of 
the Echo Rock to watch for his return, and she grew fairly sick at 
heart as day after day passed in fruitless vigil. At last she descried 
the long-expeéted band at the bend’ of the river. Joyfully leaning 
forward to signal them, the treacherous ledge gave way, precipitating 
her upon the rocks below and almost burying her in the debris, 

The tribe mourned their dead, and loved in after years to recount 
the story of her sad fate; but to poor Jack the shock was terrible, He 
lingered many days betwixt life and death, tenderly cared for by his 
Indian friends, The wise Genachgihat administered to him health-giving 
potions, skilfully compounded of herbs and barks of wondrous virtue, 


He 
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He revived, but, alas, reason had fled. The Indians shook their heads 
sorrowfully and whispered that the Great Spirit had smitten him. 

His name and legend cling to the chain of forest-clad hills which 
rise close to the banks of Lenape-Wihittuck and anent the bluffs where 
blazed long ago the lodge fires of the valiant Lowanachen.* — Youths 
and maidens sail upon these picturesque waters on a summer night, and 
whisper love in the shadow of the Echo Rock; but as the moon sinks 
beneath the crest of the sable hills, they hasten away. Mad Jack 
Brakeley, it is said, haunts these shadowy woodlands, Ever and anon 
his pitch-pine torch flashes forth from. its sombre recesses, as he sceks 
vainly his betrothed, the fair. maid of the Lenni-Lenapes, 

The superstitions regarding this unfortunate member of the 
Brakeley family are very numerous, and he is by far the most note- 
worthy goblin that ever appeared in Lopatcong. Especially dear to 
him is the purlieu of his birthplace, and he has often been seen strolling: 
in the dead of night through the ancient manor-house, apparently wrapt 
in reminiscence, 





Upon one occasion Mad Jack appeared in the sick chamber 
where Matthias Brakeley, (1730-1796,) then a young man, lay at the 
point of death, He gave him to drink of a strange potion, which 
speedily restored him to health, My great-aunt—dear, good old ladly— 
queried, “ Might not this remarkable cure, after all, have been in answer 
to the fervent prayers offered up by the pious houschold, morning and 
evening ?” 

With less picty and more superstition, the servants, chief amongst 
whom was Rodney, always ascribed the healing of their master to the 
supernatural powers of the leech, 


_ 


Perhaps the most familiar of the many strange legends of Mad 
Jack is the following ; 

Early one December morning in the year 1763—thus particu- 
larized the narrator—the snow lay deep in the fields and a cold, wintry 
wind 

*The chain of low hills which skirt the western bank of the Delaware, northward from 
the Forks, were known to the Lenni-Lenapes as Stmaquon- Wachtshu—Simaruon's Mountain. 
In the early days of the settlement of Lopatcong, it was called indifferently Cornstalk or Jack's 
Ilills, — Stmageon, signifying a cornstalk, was the Indian name of Jack Brakeley. 
aunt recollected hearing her grandfather speak of the Cornstalk Hills 
for deer. ’ 


My great- 
45 & great resort 
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wind whistled about the eaves of the old manor-house and through the 
leafless trees. The faithful Rodney slept in a small room communi- 
cating with Mr, Brakeley's chamber ; and well was it, he thought, as he 
awoke, that Mad Jack had so carefully stopped the crevices and 
strengthened the beams over head against the piercing cold. But, 
notwithstanding these precautions, perhaps an extra comfort would not 
keep his master too warm in such uncommon weather; and rising softly, 
he procured one and spread it carefully over his bed. As he returned 
to his own room from this aét of kindness, he fancied that he heard a 
very strange noise—not, however, an unusual occurrence with Rodney, 
Ife listened attentively, Yes, it sounded like the crackling of fire in 
the great hall below! Alarmed, yet loth to disturb his master upon an 
uncertainty and afraid to investigate alone, he aroused another servant 
and together they descended cautiously to the lower floor. There, sure 
cnough, was an huge, blazing fire upon the wide hearth, and the flames 
roared as they fairly leaped up the capacious chimney. And it was 
only three o'clock! — But beside the fireplace sat Mad Jack; and before 
Rodney could turn to flee, he seized and shook him and vehemently 
reproached him for his sloth. “ Former generations of Brakeleys,” he 
cried sternly, “were not so. Why, here, whilst you have been lying 
abed, I have built a fire and put on the pot to boil. Now, go and call 
your master!” 

Rodney needed no further injunction to depart quickly and 
speedily the entire household assembled. The apparition had vanished, 
but the fire burned in the fireplace and the pot bubbled audibly. Rodney 
always referred with satisfaGtion for the full confirmation of the story of 
this rencounter to his companion, who, whilst not himself tarrying long 
cnough to catch a glimpse of the goblin, heard in his flight the screams 
of the terrified negro and believed implicitly his tale, 





I have never met Mad Jack Brakeley myself, as desirous, I confess, 
as I have always been to make his acquaintance, Indeed, I believe he 
has not been scen in late years, although many elderly persons insist 
that he still wanders abroad o’ nights, 


FICKLE 
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FICKLE FORTUNRE. 


\ \ THEN George Brakeley (1687~1739) reached Lopatcong, in 1705, 

he found three families already settled there, They were 
probably ancestors of the Feins, Zieglers and Schiifers. These pioneers 
had arrived but a short time before, as it is a well-ascertaincd fa that 
after the departure of the Brakeley family in 1683, no white inhabitant, 
with the exception of Mad Jack, remained in the valley. 

In carly days, well-worn Indian trails traversed that mountainous 
region in various direétions, following the course of streams or winding 
through the highlands. The Indian displayed his usual sagacity and 
accurate knowledge of the country, .One of these ancient routes led 
down the valley of the Walkill to the villages on the Assanpink, crossing 
the Delaware at the Forks ; another, subsequently known as the Old 
York Road, and coming from the south, took the direction of Newark, 
crossing the river near Lambertsville. The two highways met near 
Ringoes. 

In 1707, a colony of German Reformed people, forced to expa- 
triate through religious persecution, came to Holland and thence 
emigrated to the New World. They Proposed to settle in New-York, 
but landed in the Delaware, driven out of their course by adverse winds, 
Loth to abandon their original intention of locating in the north, they 
set forth immediately over the York Road. They were charmed with 
the picturesque scenery and the exceeding fertility of the soil. They 
resolved to proceed no further and established themselves permanently 
in the present county of Hunterdon, Thus was founded the old settle- 
ment of German Valley. 

Many of these hardy colonists, after a short time, pressed on and 
crossed the Musconetcong into the valley of the Lopatcong. The 
small community was further increased by subsequent immigration from 
the Fatherland and for several generations they held tenaciously to the 
religion, language and customs of their forefathers, Just previous to 


the French and Indian War, there was a large influx of immigrants, 


principally 
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principally Scotch-Irish,—the Axfords, Maxwells, Greens and  others,-— 
who used the English language and instituted the Presbyterian form of 
worship, Considerable jealousy existed between these two nationalities 
and very little intercourse took place between them for many years after- 
ward. It must be admitted that they were a vigourous clement in the popu- 
lation of this region and battled manfully in the troublous period of the 
Revolution for justice and liberty; but their Calvinism and common- 
sense were in time destructive of the quaint manners and customs and 
superstitions of their German neighbours, which had been transplanted 
in Lopatcong and thriven as in a congenial soil. 

The Indians still lit their lodge fires at Chintewunk in the 
beginning of the 1Sth century. The famous chieftain, Phillip, after whom 
Phillipsburg was subsequently named, ruled over them. He was 
a typical hero of the Lenni-Lenapes, such as the good Missionary 
Heckewelder loved to portray. Valiant in war and just and generous 
in all his aéts, he was a noble representative of his race; and being 
sincercly desirous of cultivating amicable relations with the carly settlers, 
a warn friendship speedily sprung up between the fourth lord and himself. 
He became a frequent guest at the manor-house, but it is said that he 
could never be prevailed upon to remain in the neighbourhood after 
nightfall, so great was his dread of encountering Mad Jack. 

It is painful to relate that in 1755, during the excitement of war, 
Phillip was arrested and confined for some time in the Easton jail. The 
brutal murder of his son by a white man, named O’Mally, may have 
embittered him, but he was certainly guilty of no overt aét of hostility. 
The old German families of Lopatcong deplored these disgraceful aéts 
and shifted the responsibility of them upon the lately arrived Scotch-Irish. 
The aged chicf himself was wont to say that if his friend, Mr Brakeley, 
had been alive, it would never have happencd, He was released through 
the warm intercession of the chicf Teedyuscuny with the governors of 
Pennsylvania and New-Jerscy, but died soon afterward of chagrin and 
disappointment. That his whilom cnemics felt some selfreproach at 
their course would seem evident from the faét that they buricd him 
with great pomp in the Presbyterian graveyard.* 

The fourth lord found his ancestral property in a woful state 
of negleé, but he set resolutely to work to clear off anew the Jand. 
He bought a few slaves, but whether they were the first in the 

valley 


*The site of this former burying -ground is supposed to be upon the farm of Henry 
kK, Kennedy, Esq!*, in Greenwich township, but all trace of it has long since disappeared. 
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valley I am unable to state positively. Rodney claimed that he was 
born about 1731 on the family estate in Lopatcong, and it would 
appear from an inventory, or letter, that Matthias Brakeley, son of 
the fourth lord, inherited in 1739 at least five slaves. Only three 
remained in 1769—an old man, a woman and Rodney. The former 
two died in the following year and the latter was manumitted, 

Amongst those who had come over from Germany with the 
fourth lord, or followed soon afterward, and became & member of 
his household, was the schoolmaster, Johann Berger—a singular 
compound of wisdom and frivolity. He had been his fellow-student 
in the University of Giessen and was well-cdueated 
vain and meddlesome. Not only could he write and cipher, but 
was learned in theology and medicine and had delved into the mysteries 
of the occult arts, Did anyone need spiritual comfort in the valley, 
whether it was night or day, Johann Berger. hastened to visit him, 
Did anyone fall sick, he bled and physicked until the unhappy patient 
declared himself healed or death came to his relief Did 
arise betwixt neighbours, he straightway took 
funétions of judge and jury. We never missed 
festival and was a vast favourite with the old | 
by certain froward young men was his 
irreverence, whenever manifested, 


, but excessively 


a strife 

upon himself the 
a social yathering or 
adics and children, Only 
authority questioned, but such 
was sternly repressed by their elders, 
to whom his great worth and prodigious acquirements were known, 
The life of this busy man drew to a close about the time of the French 
and Indian War, but his last days were embittered by the ungracious 
behaviour of the Scotch-Irish party, who obstinately refused to take his 
nostrums or even to receive his ministrations, They preferred, it seems, 
to patronize a certain Doctor Van Lorn, or Van Dorn, who had lately 
settled in their midst. 

Master Berger left behind him a 

of Lopatcong, beginning with the creatior 
I have been able to learn concerning 


voluminous history in German 
1 of the world. From all that 
this work, it was an unique per- 
formance. With very much the same circumstance that Gibbon chronicles 
the rise of a dynasty, he would herald the arrival of cach new family 
in the neighbourhood and describe its subsequent fortunes. With what 
keen satisfaction would he record the due observance of the quaint 
customs which obtained in. his day and the strong belief existing in the 
active agency of the devil! With what rare complacency would he 
dwell upon his own prominent part in shaping the course of public 


events! 
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events! Tlis narrative, as it related to the first settlement of this region, 
was loving, although intolerably diffuse; but the account of the fell 
invasion of the Scotch-Irish was steeped in gall and wormword. Luckily 
for the memory of those good people his writings were never given to 
the world. 

In the course of time the fourth lord repaired to a great extent 
the ravages of long years of negleét, and his estate comfortably main- 
tained him. Then began a vexatious and fatal controversy with the 
Lords-Proprietors, Prior to 1730, all the land in the valley taken up 
for aétual settlement was purchased from the Indians, and no quit-rents 
or other taxes had ever been paid. A demand of this nature, therefore, 
was looked upon as preposterous and unjust. The old German settlers 
declared that they had bought, from the rightful owners and that the 
Inglish king had sold or given away what did not belong to him, In 
the case of the manor of Brakeley, the title would seem to have been 
perfected by concessions from the Dutch government to. the South 
river planters on the fall of New-Sweden and at a later period from the 
English. These pretensions of the Proprietors excited such general 
indignation that it was not thought prudent to press them for a long 
time, but the claim, nevertheless, was not suffered to lapse.* 

With the choleric lord of Brakeley, at least, the Proprictors pre- 
ferred to treat by letter, An account has been handed down of the 
reception usually accorded one of the unwelcome missives, In those 
early days, they were sent by courier from the settlement of Burlington, 
and no little excitement was occasioned by the arrival of one of these 
messengers. The household assembles, The neighbours congregate. 
That important personage, Johann Berger, breaks the seal with great 
solemnity, whilst the person presumably most interested puffs his pipe 
vigourously, affecting a stolid indifference, and the smoke curls above his 
head in dense volumes. Master Berger would read in loud, pompous 
tones, particularly emphasizing those passages most calculated to excite 
his patron’s ire; and as he Proceeds, a Succession of ominous mutter- 
ings portends the gathering storm, At last, thoroughly exasperated, 

Mr. 

* The carly settlers in the Minnisink region experienced the same troubles. — Nicholas 
Depuis, of a distinguished Huguenot family, purchased from the Minsi Indians two islands 
in’ the Delaware—Shawano and Manwalamink. On the former, he cleared out a fine plan.’ 
tation and erected a large stone mansion, « Where,” the surveyor Scull notes in 1730, “he 
lives in great affluence.” ‘The original Indian deed to Mr, Depuis, dated in 1727, is now 
in possession of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Tn 1733, after a contention of several 


years, he was forced to repurchase from William Allen, to whom the Proprietors had granted 
these lands, 
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Mr. Brakeley would seize the offensive document, and, trampling it 
under foot, deliver himself of a very decided opinion of his adversaries. 

A short time before his death, the Proprictors offered -to grant 
him the 500 acres that he claimed under the old Indian purchase of 
his ancestor, the first lord, if he would pay them a small sum in hand 
and agree to certain quit-rents and taxes—~an offer which was indip- 
nantly rejeéted. He died in 1739, and thereupon they issued a patent for 
the tract of land in dispute to one Robert Lucas.* March 25th, 1841, he 
conveyed 320 acres to J. Dally. May 26th, 1742, the same was con- 
veyed by Dally to T. Soden. May 3d, 1753, the same was conveyed 
by Soden to J. Anderson. Feb. Sth, 1751, Lucas had conveyed the 
remainder of the traét, 220 acres, (Which included 20 acres for roads and 
waste-lands) to Anderson, who now possessed the whole of the original 
grant of the Proprietors to Lucas; but, in view of the popular fecling 
against these proprietary grants and the disputes growing out of them, 
it was probably not regarded as a very desirable possession and he 
hastened to dispose of it. June ist, 1761, he conveyed to L. Stryker 
220 acres, which included the manor-house. May 3d, 1762, Stryker 
conveyed the same to J. P, Fox and J. Smith, During all these 
troublous years, the land was ill-cultivated and suffered to grow up and 
the buildings had become very much dilapidated. The property was 
really of little more value than other wild land in the valley. 

As early as 1715, a large traét of 1250 acres, reaching from the 
present Easton road to the Delaware river, was patented to Coloncl 
Danicl Coxe.{ No improvements were made on the land during the 
lifetime of Col. Coxe, who died in 1739, in the same year as the fourth 
ford, nor in faét for many years afterward, On a resurvey of this tract 
in 1744, it was discovered that several hundred acres of the Brakeley 
estate] were included within its limits. Nothing was done about the 
matter then and it was suffered to rest until 
was effected. 

The precarious tenure by which the fourth lord held his landed 
possessions descended to his only child, Matthias Brakcley, who was 
born at the family seat in 1730. Ile grew up under the tutclage of 
Master 


din Surveyor-General’s 


1769, when a compromise 


* Tract of land, 500 acres, Proprictors to Robert Lucas, ree’ 
oflice in Burlington, Book $, No. 6, page 212, 

t Tract of land, 1250 acres, from Vroprictors to Col Dan'l Coxe, June 4th, 1715. 
Ree’d in Seeretary’s office at Burlington in Liber I., folio 126, By warrant of resurvey, 
from Council of Proprietors to John Coxe, dated August Sth, 1744, this tract was resurveycd 
on May 2d and the overplus was recorded in Surveyors office in Liber A, folios 379 and 350. 


| The western part of the estate, at present, im possession of George Lrakeley, Esq. 
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Master Berger and in the companionship of the faithful Rodney. The 
arly death of his parents was unfortunate for the son. Affairs which 
required at this crisis a strong hand to manage were left to incompetent 
persons. Most unfortunate of all, the young heir was suffered to grow 
up with scarcely more than the rudiments of an cducation, contrasting 
strongly with the elegant scholarship of his father, 

In those carly times, the forest extended in every dire€tion, only 
the most. fertile spots in’ the valley being cleared, and game was very 
plentiful. = Mr. Brakeley, in his youth, was a notable hunter, Rodney 
and he were about. the same age, and their chicfest duty in beyhood 
was to watch the grain fields and keep the wild turkeys away, They 
were not permitted to carry guns, possibly because powder was a scarce 
commodity, and their Weapons were bows and arrows, in the use of 
which they had acquired great skill. One morning, whilst so employed, 
they succeeded in killing a large, cight-pronved buck—a veritable mon- 
arch of the forest. It was a proud achievement for the youthful Nimrods, 
The huge, branching antlers of this first deer decorated the great hall 
of the manor-house for many years afterward, 

Mr, Brakeley thus grew up in Lopatcong with modest surround- 
ings. The excitement of the French and Indian War died away—the 
old German families in the valley gave little heed to the happenings of 
the great world without. Of vastly more concern to these stay-at-home 
folks was the last apparition seen jin the neighbourhood—the strange 
doings of Mad Jack Brakcley, Quilting-partics and apple-cuttings took 
place from time to time, and the festivals of the church and those 
consecrated by immemorial custom were stridtly observed. In this 
heyday of his life, our ancestor wed Anna Barbara Schiifer, the pretty 
daughter of a neighbour, and the Marriage was very happy. 

But even in the midst of merry-making, uneasy forebodings of 
the future intruded, At the homely gatherings of neiehbour familics, 
the land troubles were eagerly discussed by the clders. The unsatis- 
factory titles by which many held their estates were an ever-recurring 
anxiety and ultimately proved their ruin.* Mr, Brakeley compromised 
in 1769 with Fox and Smith, who paid him the sum of £200 to Possess 

themselves 


*The carly German settlers of Lopatcong in sales of land measured the bounds by 
ices ina rude fashion, but Gave Wo written deeds, — Six men and six boys were summoned, 
who could testify subsequently to the transfer; and when the price was paid and delivery of 
the property made, the children—so it is said—w ere flogged, as a reminder for all tine, 

Master Berger adduced the above as an example of the habitual and uoblushing men- 
dacity of the Scotch-Irish. He admits, however, the /he hills vars were pulled that 
the transaction might be firmly fixed in their memory, 
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themselves peaceably of his ancestral acres, and with the Coxe heirs, 
who paid him £50. His personal property amounted to £300 more, 
so that he found himself worth about £550 at this time. . In the same 
year, he departed with an heavy heart from Lopatcong and located in 
one of the German settlements of Pennsylvania. The Zeigler, Schafer, 
Siefer and several other old families removed from the neighbourhood 
on the loss of their estates, 


FAIR 
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FATR LOPATCONG. 

HK good old times chronicled so lovingly by worthy Master 

T Berger were fast passing away, although the more notable German 

familics of the valley still treasured up the traditions of an honourable 

sancestry and held pertinaciously to the religion, language and customs 

of the Fatherland, Even the Indian name of Lopatcong, which their 

forefathers preserved to this fair region, fell into disuse, and that of 

Greenwich, or Greenage, from an English family named Green, who 

lately had taken up a large traét of land and acquired much influence 
in the neighbourhood, began to supplant it, 

Sometime previous to 1774, Mr. Brakcley returned to Lopatcong, 

I find from the records of the Straw Church that he 

in that year. Thenceforth, continuous mention 


part he took in the government of this church, 
occurs the following entry : 


communed there 
is made of the aétive 
Iven as late as 1789, 


Jan. r4th, 1789. At the chureh mecting, the followin 
Elders, Mathias brakly, 
Jacob Klein, 
Simon Hibler, 
Johannes Klein, 
Wardens, Johannes Sinkler, 
Godfried Klein, Je 


2 church ollicurs were elected, viz, : 


All of them assembled the following Sund 
offices by John Frederic Ernst, 

Mr. Brakeley was very attentive to his religious duties and year 
after year his name, together with that of Anna Barbara, his wife, 
appears regularly in’ the communion lists of the church, generally near 
the head. Although living in Stirring times, his life was quict and 
uneventful. Lopatcong, where his family had dwelt for many yenera- 
tions, was dear to him above all other lands, even under changed 
conditions, ITe was much respeéted and beloved, and exercised a strong 
influence in the community. The Indians dwelling in the Forks of the 
Delaware, the last of the once-powerful Lenni-Lenapes, often sought his 
counsel in their troubles with the Scotch-Irish, through respeét for his 


personal 


ay, Sexagesima, and Were inaugurated in their respeclive 
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personal chara&er and as the representative of an ancient family, who 
from time immemorial had lived in friendship with their nation. Ie 
was naturally fond of out-of-doors life. He Possessed a |] 
colleétion and his enquiring mind led him to study attentively the phe- 
nomena of vegetable growth, | have preserved carefully many of his 
observations on the proper time to sow and reap, and the 
stition conneéted therewith, all of which appear to h 
gospel to him. Indeed, he not only reverenced God—his piety and 
faith were strong—but he also feared the Devil—a belief in the per- 
sonality and the aétive agency of the Evil One held by Luther himself. 
Mr. Brakeley grew old gracefully, The recolleétions of the 
which I listened in my boyhood, describe him as of 
and spare build and of kindly mien. His voice 
manners gentle and winning, His face Was clean-shaven and abundant 
snow-white hair gave him a venerable appearance above his years, A 
short time before his death he removed to Alexandria Tp, 
County, where his son resided, He dicd there August Toth 
the 67th year of his age. His remains were 
and interred in the Straw Church sraveyard. My great-aunt, then a 
very little girl, was present at the obsequies and remembered the vast 
concourse of people who attended, and their manifestations of respeét for 
his memory, 
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Two children, George and Catharine, survived him, 


The daugh- 
ter, Catharine, was born in | 765. 


She was confirmed at the Straw 
Church in 1782 and afterward married a son of Baltes Bickle, or 
Pickle, who was one of the first settlers in the neighbourhood of White 
House, Hunterdon County. His fine estate of 1000 acres lay at the 
foot of the Cushctunk Mountain, since called Pickle’s Mountain, It 
was a part of the Budd and Logan trads, 

Mr. Brakeley’s will is dated March 2d, 17096, 
his estate to his widow, Anna Barbara, so 
but in case of her marrying again, the Property then in her hands is to 
be disposed of and the Proceeds divided equally between his son 
George, his daughter Catharine and herself, with the exception of a 
small legacy of ten pounds cach to his two grandsons, Matthias Brakeley 
and George Pickle. The inventory of his estate, dated August 31st, 
1796, amounts to £517 165 7d, and consists of personal property, 

Mrs. Brakcley, in 1805, married Phillip Fine 
the wishes of her children, and the estate 


He bequeaths all 
long as she remained such, 


» Esq™, much against 
was sold and divided, as 


dircéted 
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direéted in the will, She became a widow again in 1810, and lived to 
extreme old age, dying in 1816. In the Straw Church graveyard, she 
lies buried beside her first husband and Mr. Fine beside his first wife. 
For thus marrying a second time, Grandmother Barbara failed to obtain 
a tombstone and her grave is unmarked to this day. Her son, George, 
had previously wed Catharine, the daughter of this same Myr, Fine; 
wherefore, it came to pass that our Grandmother Brakeley married our 
Grandfather Fine, 

George Brakeley, Esq", was born April 16th, 1763, at the 
homestead in Lopatcong. As ‘a youth, he was remarkably hand- 
some and of amiable disposition. — } Tis early days were spent in the 
valley. Johann Ludwig had succeeded Master Berger as schoolmaster 
to the German community, and under his instruétion he acquired a 
geod, practical education, He studied neither theology, nor physick, 
nor alchemy, nor the art of divination, but he shared with his father 
one of his happiest charaéteristics—an ardent love of nature. 

In those carly days, the valley had not been deforested and there 
were shady nooks by the Lopatcong stream where the waters eddicd 
in the shelter of great trees and by the thick copse of the witch- 
hazel. Such secluded spots were well known to those enthusiastic 
fishermen, the schoolmaster and his pupil, and they often took long 
rambles together through the woods and ficlds, — His recolleétions of 
Master Ludwig were kindly. Although holding extreme views as to 
the virtue of the birch, the Master was an eminently pious and learned 
man and took an aétive part in founding the Straw Church, 

In the summer of 1787, Mr. Brakeley Marricd Catharine, the 
daughter of Phillip Fein, BSG, She marriage register of the church 
contains the following record: 


July 3d, 1787. George Braklie and Catarina Fein, both single, after three proclamations, 


LL 


The Fein family, since corrupted into Fine, is one of the oldest 
in Lopatcong. When our ancestor, the fourth lord, arrived in 1705, he 
found them already established here... The, Sret Phillip Fine settlea 
upon the traét of land where the Village of Finesville has since been 
built, about the year 1700, Like all the early German landholders in 
this locality, he held his estate by virtue of an Indian title, which was 
subsequently confirmed to his sons, Phillip and John, by the | 
Proprictors, This son Phillip—who Marricd for a second time 


,ords- 
in 1805 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Brakeley and the nuptials of whose daughter, Catharine, with youny 
Mr. Brakeley we have just quit for this digression,—was_ born July 
15th, 1744. He was a man of wealth and influence in those early days, 
His name, as well as that of his brother John, appears amongst the 
signers of the constitution of the Straw Church and he ever took a deep 
interest in its welfare. His business ventures were fortunate. — He 
erected a dam on the Musconetcong river and built an oil-mill, a grist- 
mill and a saw-mill, These were the largest mills in Lopatcong and the 
carliest of which there exists authentic accounts. Mr, Fine died September 
4th, 1810, and was buried in the Straw Church graveyard, His sons— 
Phillip, Jun., Christopher and Henry—inherited this valuable 
and for many years conduéted an extensive business in grain. Phillip, 
Jun., also ereéted a store on the opposite side of the stream within the 
present limits of Hunterdon county. 

a 

The union of the old families of Fine and Brakcley was an 
event of no little importance in the small world of Lopateong, A 
joyous company assembled at the Straw Church one pleasant 
in the month of July, 1787, to witness the ceremony, The young groom, 
attended by his best friend, arrives first, both on horseback.* The bride 
and her train—her father and several youn 
ward, also on horseback. I venture to 
carriage in the valley at this period, chiefly on account of the wretched 
condition of the roads. Catharine Vine js seventcen years old, and she 
looks very pretty indeed in her simple dress of homespun fabric, trimmed 
with fresh-cut flowers. The Pastor, good Mr. Ernst,  officiates and 
concludes with solemn prayer and exhortation, On the return of the 
bridal party from the church, a breakfast is served—a_ most bounteous 
repast of game, krullers and pies; and the board fairly groans under the 
weight of all these yood things. It 
festivity and good cheer. 

In the year following his marriage, Mr. Brakeley removed to 
Hunterdon County. T have before me the indenture of a bound-boy 
taken by him, dated at Alexandria Tp. in. 1988. Other 
to a lease for four successive years, 


property 


mornings 


§ maidens—come soon after- 
Say there was not a pleasure 


is an event commemorated by 


Papers relate 
1791-1794, Of 200 acres of land and 
a saw-mill, as his means were comparatively small. Ee resided in this 
neighbourhood until after the death of his father and the second marriage 
of 
*The groom wore a pair of silver shoe-buckles, which his father had also worn when 


he wed years before pretty Anna Barbara Schiifer, They are still preserved in the family 
as heirluoms. 
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of his mother in 1805, when he returned to Lopatcong and bought 125 
acres from one Jacob Young, afterward further increased to 193 acres 
by purchase from other parties. Of -this traét, about 100 acres lay 
above the Morris turnpike and was included in the original Indian grant 
to his ancestor in 1636. A dilapidated log house, popularly supposed 
to be haunted, stood just below the highway. He replaced it with a 
spacious stone mansion, which, at this time, was probably the finest in 
the valley. It is still standing—an old-fashioned house, having an air 
of great comfort and hospitality. 

Like his forefathers, Mr. Brakeley was Lutheran in faith, and 
took a deep interest in the welfare of the Straw Church. From the 
records, I find that he first communed, together with Catharine, his 
wif, in 1805 ; and thereafter, until his death, his name appears regu- 
larly amongst the communicants, usually near the head of the list. An 
entry in the minutes for June 26th, 1813,—the only one in English—is 
as follows: 

The congregation met and appointed 4 Elders and 4 Wardens, viz. : 
Elders, George Brackley, 
Jacob Hulsheiser, 
Isaac Shipman, 
Phillip Fein. 
George Brackley for 4 years, 
Jacob Hulsheiser “ 30“ 
Isaac Shipman “ 2 * 
Phillip Fein ey ae 
Ete., Lite. 

Similar entries are frequent, as he was ever prominently identified 
with the government of the church. He communed for the last time 
October 27th, 1832, and here his name heads the list, with that of 
his wife, Catharine, under it,—the communion lists being always written 
name under name down the page. He dicd June 22d, 1833, and was 
buried in the Straw Church graveyard. 

Of Mr. Brakeley’s estate, the personal property was valued at 
$6,027.29, as appears from an old inventory before me. -The real estate 
was sold for $12,754.12. 

Mrs. Brakeley lived to extreme old age. After Mr. Brakcley's 
death, her name appears alone in the communion lists of the Straw 
Church, the last being for May 13th, 1849. In one list of communi- 
cants at Stewartsville, a station of this church, for September 26th, 1852, 
I find her name. She died October 21st, 1857, and lies buried beside 
her husband. By the aged in Lopatcong, her memory is cherished for 
her kindly disposition and good works. At the old homestead there 


1s 
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is a beautiful portrait of her, which | have often admired, — Tt 
sweet face, taken when she had reached the patriarch 
scorca nd ten years. 
The family register of the children of George and Catharine 
Brakeley is as follows : 


Is a 


al age of three 


(1) Margaret, born June rith, 1788; married Michael Winters; dicd 
October 7th, 1866, 
(2) Mary, b, September 23d, 1792; m. Jacob Winters; d. December 
30th, 1818, 
3) Phillip, b. December oth, 1794; d, 1804, 
{3} Matthias, b. October T2th, 1796; m, Miuddah Howell, 
14th, 1813; d. June 30th, 1858. 
(5) Anna Barbara, b, September 12th, 1797; m, John Fulmer ; 
September 3d, 1881. 
6) Catharine, b, February 3d, 1800; m. S, Beeman ; d, April 26th, 1873. 
7) An infant, not named; b. March 13th, 1802; d. March t7th, 1802, 
8) Sophia, b. March 4th, 1803; m, John Rarick ; d, February 8th, 1873. 
9) George, b. June 21st, 1805; d. July 2Ist, 1805, 
(10) Elizabeth Carpenter, b, May 4th, 1807; m, Joseph Gardner 
11) Christiana Sharps, b. April a7th 1809; m, William) Wilson, 
12) William, b. March 20th, 1811; d, July 24th, 1841. 
13) Lucinda, b. March lith, 1812; q, Vebruary 27th, 1813. 
14) Matilda, b. October oth, 1814; m, William Case. 


September 


d. 


OF these fourteen children, Matthias, (4) the only son who grew 
up, was born in Alexandria Tp., Hunterdon County, and was about 
eight years of age when his father returned to Lopatcong. He received 
the best education it was Possible to obtain in the neighbourhood. 
Although not an enthusiastic Sportsman, he enjoyed occasionally a lony 
ramble in the woods and fields with his sun and dogs, and above all a 
coon-hunt with Priam * in the mountains. He married, September 14th, 
1813, Huldah, the eldest daughter of John lowell, Esq", of an old ‘ane 
influential family long settled near Trenton. The bride, born M 
16th, 1796, was young, beautiful and accomplished, and an 
favourite of her courtly grandfather Geassarrh. 
a notable housewife, devoted to good works 


ay 
especial 
She was in all respects 
and deeply interested in 

the church. Her grace and beauty won strongly upon Mr, and Mrs. 
Brakeley. They felt that their son, although he broke from past tr. 


adi- 
tions in allying himself to a Presbyterian family, h 


ad chosen wisely, and 


ample 


*An old coloured servant, who had succeeded Rodney and was no less faithful, His 
death was very sad. During the winter of 1835~6,—long remembered as the winter of the 
deep snow,—he was sent to Phillipsburg on afternoon for the mail, Becoming intoxicated 
and losing his way, whilst returning home, Re perished of cold and exposure. 
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ample provision was made for the young couple. The simplicity of 
the wedding arrangements upon - this occasion—only the clergyman and 
immediate friends of the family being present—contrasted with the pomp 
and circumstance attending the nuptials of 1787. Shade of Johann 
Berger, thy tricd spirit must have fairly groaned aloud! Alas, the good 
old customs as well as the language of the German forefathers were 
fast passing away in Lopatcong—the truce love of art and reverence for 
holidays so chara&teristic of this nationality. 

In 1826, Mr. Brakeley purchased of one Christian Sharps, a part 
of the ancient manor of Brakeley, comprising the manor-house and 1506 
acres of land, at twenty-five dollars the acre. The old mansion had 
mostly fallen in ruins, THe tore down what was too dilapidated to be 
repaircd, and rebuilt it in part; and here he resided continuously until 
his death. He felt that this homestead, which he regarded as above 
all price, ought never again to pass out of the family. Ilis ancestor 
had come hither, tradition relates, nearly two centuries before, and the 
place was dear to him from early associations and its storied past. 


“We may build more splendid habitations, 

Kill our rooms with paintings and with sculptures, 
But we cannot 

Buy with gold the old associations,” 


This fine property is now in possession of his cldest daughter, 
Mrs. Mary G. White. 

Mr. Brakcley was brought up a Lutheran, but he scems never to 
have felt the same strong affeétion for that faith, and for the Straw 
Church, that his ancestors did before him; indeed he subsequently 
joined the Methodists. His name appears occasionally in the commu- 
nion register, and that of Mrs. Brakeley quite regularly. The list for 
November ist, 1816, begins thus : 

Mathias Brackley 

and Ifuldy, : 
Perphine Winters, 
Margaret Winters, 


George Brackly 
and Catharine, ete 


Upon taking up his residence at the Brakcley homestead, he no 
longer attended regularly at the Straw Church. There was a small 
mecting-house in Harmony at this time where the services were held 
alternately by the Lutherans and Methodists, and here he usually came 


Sunday 
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Sunday with his family. Finally the Methodists took exclusive charge 
of the church, and he formally conneéted himself with that denomination 
to the manifest astonishment and scandal of his German kinsfolle. 


In his personal appearance, our grandfather strongly 
his father, being tall and Sparcly built. He 
probity and honour, yet perhaps a little too hasty of temper and quick 
to take affront. He lived well, but never extravagantly, and by frugality 
‘and industry accumulated a large fortune. Whilst many of his neigh. 
bours suffered their children to grow up with only the poor advantages 
which the common schools of the valley afforded in those carly days, 
he wisely spared no expense in the education of his own and sent them 
all away to the best colleges. 


resembled 
was the personification of 


A large family of children grew up about him: 


(1) George, born July 24th, 1814; married Henrietta Winters, October 
12th, 1837. 

(2) John Howell, b. November 3d, 1816; m. (1) Esther Ann Turner, 
August 20th, 1845. (2) Mary Ann Ferguson, August 30th, 1856, 

(3) Phillip Fine, b, July 1oth, 1818; m, Sarah 1D. Sherrard, May 1oth, 
1847. 

(4) Mary Geassarrh, b. December i7th, 1819; m. William S. White, 
November 29th, 1843. 

(5) Matthias, b. October 25th, 1821; m, Cornelia S. Waters, April 23d, 
1851; d. July 7th 1867, 

6) Joseph, b. September 30th, 1824. 

* Asher, b. July 13th, 1828; m. Elizabeth Heckman, December sth, 
1850. 

8) Stewart Kennedy, b. November 23d, 1831; d, May 26th, 1838. 

g) Sarah, b. December 26th, 1836; 1m, James S., Downs, November 
26th, 1870. 


(10) Ann Catharine, b. December 8th, 1838; m, Horace M. Norton, 

January rath, 1850. 

As the sons and daughters of this 
time to time under the roof-tree in Lopatco 
to their tearful reminiscences of childhood days. Tenderly entwined 
with these recolleétons of the past—with the warp and woof of their 
early life—is the memory of her who was a lamp and a light unto 
their feet, and who led them in the path of virtue 
Many aged persons can still remember Mrs. Brakeley as a bride—a vision 
of youthful beauty and grace—and speak of the singular charm of her 
manners. Her old age was no less graceful, and her rare 


ancient family gather from 
ng, I have listened mutely 


and temperance. 


gentleness 


aud 
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and charity won the hearts of all who knew her. She died February 
3d, 1858. 

Mr. Brakcley lingered a few months longer and passed away 
June 3oth, 1858. Husband and wife sleep side by side in the graveyard 
of the Straw Church, in the sepulchre of their fathers. Vines taken 
from the old homestead where they spent the long and happy years of 
their wedded life grow luxuriantly and clamber lovingly over their 
tombs. 


THE 


Vi, 


THE OLD STRAW CHURCH, 


NARROW, tortuous road, half highway and half by-way, leads 

down the valley to the old Straw Church, for bygone generations 
of the Brakeley family the fane and place of sepulchre. In the girlhood 
of my great-aunt, hoary trees—a remnant, perhaps, of the primeval 
forest—bordered the roadside; but long since they ha 
and broad fields of waving grain and fruitful orch 
either hand. 

The carly history of the venerable foundation 
church in Lopatcong, carries us back above two centuries to the days of 
the chivalrous and accomplished Jord of Brakeley who fled from the 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War and sought an asylum in the New 
World. The romantic incidents of his life have been told. Fearlessly 
penetrating the heart of the wilderness region inhabited by the Lenni- 
Lenape tribes, and finding in their friendship and in the fatness of the 
land a better fortune—the story of his adventurous quest reads like a 
strange and fabulous legend. Tradition speaks lovingly of his good 
works amongst the Indian nation and his zealous labours for their con- 
version and betterment. ‘ 

From generation to gener 


ve been laid low 
ards stretch away on 


and of the christian 


ation, religious exercises Were conduéted 
regularly in the household of Brakeley by the head of the family, holding 
in their isolation from the great world to the Lutheran creed, A 
considerable number of the Indians living in this region embraced chris- 
tianity, and toward the close of the rth century a company of French 
Jesuits settled in their midst, They were a devoted band and strove 
to propagate their faith and spread the gospel of love and peace. It is 
supposed that after a few years of mission-work the good fathers 
returned to Canada; certain it is they had departed previous to the year 
1705. My great-great-grandfather, Matthias Brakeley, (1730-1796), Was 
at some trouble to colleét the vague traditions which yet lingered, 
his day, of these carly missionaries. 

When Johann Berger, the schoolmaster, arrived in I 
assumed the additional fun@ions of pastor to the scattere: 


in 


-Opatcong, he 
| community, 


He 
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He had never been ordained priest, but was deemed competent to 
officiate as reader and expounder of the scriptures. The neighbouring 
families were wont to assemble every Sunday, alternately at the 
houses of each other and listen to the HTausapostel or to the reading 
of one of Dr. Luther’s sermons; and the goodly company of young 
and old, coming together carly in the day and in no haste to depart, 
separated only at the approach of night. © Master Berger continued his 
iinistrations with great satisfaction to the Germans of the valley, and 
above all to himself, until his death about the time of the French and 
Indian War. An interim of several years succeeded. At length, 
Master Ludwig came and officiated until the building of the Straw 
Church. 

The rich and fertile region of Lopateong began to be peopled 
by a sturdy, industrious and religious class whose increasing numbers 
made them desire to enjoy morg¢ fully the privileges of the church, In 
a German periodical, the “ Hallische Nachrichten,” or “ News and Noles,” 
published in Halle, Germany, it is stated that in the year 1760 letters 
were received from Lutherans living in “ Greenwich Township ” and 
“Anweel or Anwill Township” asking for the preaching of the gospel. 
In the same work of a later date the statement is again made that 
letters or messages were received from the Lutheran congregation of 
“Greenwich an den Blauen Bergen,” showing that the church was in 
existence as an organization previous to 1762, 

Many of the old German families that had settled in the valley 
at the beginning of the century, and whose land titles were imperfeét 
had experienced much difficulty in retaining possession of their estates, 
amongst them the Brakecley family; and several had removed to other 
parts of the country. But new immigrants in large numbers had come 
in to take their places, and of them a considerable clement held to the 
German Reformed faith.* 

The two denominations erected jointly the first church in’ the 
valley, known as St. John’s, and worshipped together for a period of 
twelve years. The German Reformed congregation becoming exting 
by deaths, removals and other causes, the Lutherans acquired sole pos- 
session of the property. They then changed the name to St. James’ 
and affiliated with St. Michacl’s church in Philadelphia. The tenets of 

the 
* Notably of these settlers of high character, Matthias Shipman took a deep interest 
in religious matters and cultivated the most friendly relations with the Brakeley family. He 


came from Holland carly in the last century, and his descendants, in the fourth generation, 
still reside upon their ancestral lands in) Lopateony. 
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the new organization, formally declared, were the unaltercd Augsburg 
Confession, and through more than a century of existence it has clung 
steadfastly to this profession of faith, 

The Constitution—an ancient instrument bearing the date, 22 
March Anno Domini 1772, and written in German—begins with th 
following preamble : 

“In the name of God. 


cC 


We, the undersigned, rightfully called 
teachers, also elected trustees, elders, superintendents and communing 
members of the United Evangelical Lutheran Communion in Greenwich 
Township, Sussex county, and Province of New-Jersey, following the 
example of our united Evangelical brethern in the city of Philadelphia 
belonging to St. Michael's church and uniting ourselves by all laws of 
judgment and right, in case one or several should a& against it unin- 
tentionally, to the following church and communion order, viz.:" ete. 

Here follow separate paragraphs relating to the duties of teachers 
and preachers and the election of elders and trustees. 


In regard to: the 
rights and duties of the members of the community, 


the declaration is 
explicit: They shall each have one vote; must be baptized and attend 
the communion services; must follow no dishonest trade, but a christian, 
honourable and sober walk; must give liberally to keep up church and 


school-buildings, much or little, according’ to their 
but a drink of cold water, and should bear themselves, 
their presiding minister in such manner that they do duty 


_ without murmuring.” 
(Signed) 

Christian Strecht, Preacher, 

Johann Ludwig,* Schoolmaster, 

Mathias Shipman, 

Andrew Malik, 

Valentine Beutelman, 

Godfried Klein 

Christopher Enslec, 

Simon Ilicbler, 

Godfried Klein, Jr., 

Jacob Langer. 

Georg Wilhelm Hauck,* 

Jolen Hendershot, 

Michael Dieberich,* 

Philip Vasbinder, 

Georg* [undecipherable ], 

Ludwig Klcin, 


* Written in German. Six of the entire number made their mark. 


means, even if it be 
next to God, to 


joyfully and 


Andre Sheep, 

Adam Swigard, 

John Rosebprger, 

Jacob Malick, 

Peter Poll, 

Thomas [ein, 

Priedrich* [undecipherable |, 
Henry Melick, 

Jacob Shipman, Senr.,, 
Bernard Andreas, 
Christopher* [undceipherable], 
Heinrich Schafer,* 

Andrew Malick, 

Zacharis Hibler, 

Vrederick Pirkala, 

Peter lite, 


Balthaser 


Balthaser Damer, John Fight, 

Phillip Fein, John Summers, 

Jacob Hulzheiser, Jacob Crouse, 

Johannes Klcin,* Abraham Coursen, 

Johann George Heinroth, Williem Girton, 

Phillip Klein,* Jacob Sharps, ae 
Christopher Molick,? Georg Mutschler,* Pate 
Martin JTulshiser, Johanes Mutschler, 

Phillip Klein, Jr, Valentine Mutschler, 

Christopher Flulshiser, John Fine, 

Christian Klein, Mathias Shipman, 

Jacob Shipman, Jr, ‘ Valentn. Mutcher, 

Ilanray Bralbely, Tsac Shipman, 

Georg fundecipherable], Abraham Bidleman, 

Jacob Klein, Matthias Stein, 

Peter Schaults, Christopher Sharfstcin, 

John Moore, Balser Tomer, 


John Tomer, 

For some years the Lutheran congregation were without a 
consecrated place of worship, and the services of the church, as in the 
carly days of Master Berger, continued to be held in the school and 
private houses and by passing clergymen. linally, in 1769, a church, 
edifice was erected and preaching .begun by stated pastors, ‘The site 
was happily chosen, upon rising ground, whence might be obtained an 
exquisite view far over the broad, rich valley, and of the soft outline of 
the environing mountains. Hard by lay the fair demesne of Brakeley 
where more than a century before the Word was first) spoken, whilst 
southward ata distance of perhaps three miles was the struggling hamlet 
‘upon the Delaware which has since grown into an opulent and busy 
mart, The first house of worship was a plain log. stru€ture, probably 
30x4o feet in size and thatched with straw, whence the name, “ The 
Straw Church.” Some controversy has arisen on this point. The 
statement is made. that when the Continental army lay encamped at 
Morristown, they were obliged to cart provisions from Valley Forge, the 
goods being brought there from Philadelphia on boats. In the vicinity 
of the church much rye straw was raised and a supply was obtained by 
loading it on the top of army stores ex roue from Valley Forge. 
Another tradition affirms that a tavern was ereéted during the Revolu- 
tionary War near the church, and the proprictor hung out a sheaf of 
wheat as a sign. The place was much frequented, being known as Straw 
Tavern or Straw “Town. But all these accounts of the origin of the 


name 
* Written in German. Six of the entire number made their mark. 
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name of the Straw Church scem to me apocryphal and to lack confirm- 
ation. The positive testimony of the records of th 
would seem conclusive that the name arose fr 
struction of the first church building. 

1770-1773. As early as April Gth, 1760, messages came to Herr 
Mel. Mithlenbere “from the scattered people in Greenwich Township and 
in Anweil Township wanting preaching”; but the long-felt desire for the 
regular ministrations of a clergyman here expressed was not gratified 
until some years afterward. Rev. Peter Mithlenberg was formally 
installed as the first pastor in 1770, although his labours began in 
Lopatcong during the previous year. He was zealous and kept his 
scattered flock together and sensibly increased their number, find 


e Brakeley family 
om the primitive con- 


from the church records that the number of communicants at the 
beginning of this pastorate was 51; at the -close in 1773, it had risen 
to 55. ee aenaky F 
1773-1777. Rev. Christian Streit succeeded. Large accessions 
were made to the congregation during his pastorate, the number of 
communicants increasing to over 80; but in the troublous period of 
the Revolution, during which his mission in Lopatcong closed, it dwindled 
to 36. ous : 
1777-1781. Rev. Braas succeeded. The church made little 
progress during his pastorate, probably owing in preat part to the dis- 
turbed condition of the country and the excitement attending: the continu- 
ance of the war. He retired without beine able to improve the financial 
condition of his charge, or materially increase the membership. 
1781-1792. Rev. John Frederick Ernst succeeded. He was an 
eminently pious and learned man, and_ his ministrations were very 
acceptable to the community, and successful, He laboured zealously 
and strove to place the church upon a sound financial basis. [fc 
. 
introduced the study of the catechism and received into membership 
many of the young people in the valley, with whom he was especially 
popular. 


Notwithstanding the depressed condition of affairs, the conyrega- 
tion determined to rebuild the church, as the primitive log struGture of 
the fathers with thatched roof was no longer habitable, (An old 
corner-stone records the date 1790. It was built of stone and finished 
within in native woods, as was the custom in those days, Galleries ran 
around three sides, supported by pillars, and the pulpit was of the style 


known 


cknown as wéve-glass. The new church stood upon the site of the old 
one, in a corner of the graveyard. 


17gI- ——. Rev. John Conrad Yeager succeeded. He seemed 
to lack the popular qualities of his predecessor, and his pastorate was 
not blessed with abundant success. 
-1815. Rev. Christian Tndress succeeded. The precise 
time of Mr. Yeaver’s departure, as well as that of the entrance of his 





successor into the pastorate is not definitely marked. The period of 
twenty-three years from 1792 to 1815 ts the darkest in the history of the 
Straw Church. The membership sank below the original number and 
the financial condition was far from satisfaélory. Many of the founders, 
full of years, had passed away or sought other seats in distant parts of 
the land, notably Matthias Brakeley, who had removed to Hunterdon 
county. Yet the return of his son, George Brakeley, to Lopateong in 
1805, and the decp interest he took in the welfare of the venerable 
foundation, marked its revival. New accessions were received and it 
prospered again. 

1815-1837. Rev. Js 2. Hecht succeeded. — His long pastorate 
of twenty-two years did not accomplish much on the whole for the 
Straw Church. The young were catechised in Easton and, as a rule, 
received into church conneétion during the preparatory services in St. 
John’s Church. Instead of leaving them to grow up in the church of 
their fathers, his efforts to attach them to the Easton church was undis- 
vuised and claborate. This proceeding on his part provoked much 
dissatisfaction in Lopatcong, and Icd to a severance of the relations 
between the two churches. — Hitherto the Straw Church had formed a 
part of the pastorate of St. John’s, Easton, but the congregation 
determined to obtain a pastor who would devote his entire attention 
to their spiritual needs. . 

1837-1847. Rev. Daniel Miller succeeded. Tis pastorate, char- 
aéterized by a great revival and large accessions to the membership, 
justificd the expectations of the elders. He arranged the finances in a 
satisfaétory manner and left the church in a flourishing condition, 


The church of 1790 was occupied as a house of worship only a 
few years, when, in 1834, it was demolished and a new one ercvéted. 
Perhaps the old building had been ill-construéted, or the increasing 
wealth of the congregation led them to build a more commodious and 


beautiful 
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beautiful edifice. For prudential reasons-—in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of any complications arising out of the former ownership of the 
German Reformed congregation—the new church was ecrceéted upon a 
lot on the opposite side of the road. It is built of brick and in the 
most substantial manner. In size it is 50x65 feet, and is lighted by 
twenty-four windows, with two doors in front. A gallery runs around 
three sides, supported on cach side by three pillars. The mahovany 
pulpit, of quaint design, was taken from the former building and must 
have been very expensive in its day. Winding stairs lead up to it, having 
balistrades on both sides. The old members of the congregation are 
greatly attached to this ancient pulpit, and although it is high and some 
of them experience difficulty in hearing the sermon, they willingly 
submit to the inconvenience in order to avoid a change. Behind the 
minister’s chair is a stained glass window, representing Christ blessing 
little children. 


1847-1851. Rev. John MeCron succeeded, 

1851-1865. Rev. J. R. Plitt succeeded. 

1865-1868. Rev. M. H. Richards suceceded. 

1868-1880. Rev. S. Henry succeeded. 

1880-1883. Rev. T. T. Hoover succeeded. 

1883. Rev. T. C. Pritchard succeeded. Pastor 1880, 


Tue Recorps. 

The records of the old Straw Church are, as far as known, con- 
tained in three books: 

First Book dating from 1770 to 1836, 

Second “ ee 1" FASR Mop Bos 

Third =“ i “1869 “ present time. 

The first book is of cream-coloured, unruled paper, in many 
places discoloured by age. The records in it do not profess to be 
complete, especially of the communion register. Amongst the Lutherans 

’ . . 
it was the custom of the communicants to remain after the service and 


give 
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give their names, or sumetimes they gave them beforehand. At the 
head of one list I find this entry: 


Names of those wno registered themselves to the Lloly C . 7 
ae Dae ommunion Sept. 2 
receiving the same on Christmas. y Sept. 24, 1773, 


The first page of the first book is elaborately inscribed, some of 
the letters being fully five inches long, and the space around and 
between them ornamented with scrolls and dashes. The whole is done 
with pen and ink, and in German, which translated is as follows: 
“Minutes of the Church Book for the Lutheran Community in Green- 
wich, 1769.” It makes a very handsome title page. 

In these old records different families can be traced through 
several gencrations, the family names being given from one to another, 
Mostly they are written in German, and Latin words or abbreviations are 
used: Fr. for frau; nat. for natalis; d. for dies, ete. 

In the communion register, the names of husband and wife follow 
each other down the page and are usually numbered. The carliest 
communion services or lists of names according to the register are as 


follows : 





Aug. 25, 1770, List contains 51 names. June 11, 1774, List contains 71 names. 
Oct. 26, 1771, “ nt gsi Ott 2) 1774, © “ 45 
—, 19772, * “ i Nov, 18, 1774, “ “ 50 
Dec, 12, 1772, “* aioe © May 18, 1776, “ “320 4 
May 29,1773 “ Ss 5 * June 2, 1780, “ “ 37 
Dec. 24, 1773 “ ee a Oct. 14, 1781,“ “ 36 


[After 1781, there are lists for every year excepting 1790, 1794 
1798 and 1817. Thenceforth they are quite regular, and from 1770 
May 1813, are written in German. | 
Apr. 28, 1832; List contains 36 names Noy, 10, 1833, List contains 4g names. 

Oct. 27, 1832, “ se 48 “ Oct. 24, 1836, « “ 68. « 
May 12, 1833, “ - 19 od Etc. Ete; 

These lists are very irregularly written; that is, in the book they 
do not follow each other in consecutive order, Sometimes they are 
marked as incomplete and once the entry is made that the roads were 
almost impassable. The small numbers at times would seem to indicate 
stormy weather. Through these records different families can be traced 
often husband and wife attending the communion service for years anti) 
one dies and then the other’s name appears alone, in one case (Catharine 
Brakeley) for more than twenty years. 

The first communion list given is for August 25th, 1770, Fifty- 
one persons there “ registered themselves to the Holy Communion and 

went 
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went to the same the cleventh Sunday after Trinity.” 


This heading 


is written in German, as are also the greater part of the earlier lists, 
names and all, in a neat and clear handwriting. It is as follows: 
1. Johann Ludwig, 27. Fr. Anna Barbara, 

2. Fr. Elisabeth, 28. Gottfried Mcli¢h, 

3. Andreas Melich, 29. Christopher Mclich, 

4. Fr. Catherine, 30. Johann Klein, 

5. Johann Hendershied, 31. Philipp Fein, 

6. Fr. Catherina, 32. Fr. Maria Magdalena, 

7. Mathias Shipmann, 33. Thomas Fein, 

8. Ir. Margarctha, 34. George Zeigler; 

g. Gottfried Klein, 35. Margaretha Quill, 

10. Fr. Margaretha, 36, Anna Marie Schmidtin, 
11. Ludwig Klein, 37. Barbara Scharpsin, 

12. Michael Dietrich, 38. Susanna Schneidern, 

13. Gottfried Klein, Junior, 39. Klisabeth Feinin, 

14. Simon Hicbcler, 40, Eva Margaretha Vastbindern, 
15. Fr. Elisabeth, 41. Catharina Meierin, 

16. Jacob Langer, 42. Margaretha Thomern, 
17. Fr. Catharina, 43. Catharina Thomern, 

18. Téchter* Catharina, 44. Johannes Veit, 

19. Jacob Lunger, 45. Fr. Catharina, 

20. Fr. Juliana, 46. Elisabeth Mutchlern, 

21. Heinrich Thomar, 47. Anna Ensclin, 

22, Philipp Klein, 48. Christopher Enslce, 

23. Fr. Maria, 49. Fr, Catharina, 

24. Johannes Veit, 50. Balthaser Thomer, 

25. Daniel Veit, 5t. Fr. Margaretha. 

26. 


Bathaser Bickel, 


It will be observed that Nos. 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46 
and 47 have the feminine termination. 

The baptismal registry occupies seventy pages and dates from 
February 6th, 1770 to October 23d, 1835. The first entry is as follows: 


Eltern. 
Ludwig Klein, Jr. 


Maria Catharina. 


1770. 
Kinder. 


Anna Margaretha. 
geb: June 3. 
get: July 2, 


Somewhat curious is this: 


Richmond and his 
wife Jane, both slaves, 
to Valentine Bidleman. 


* Daughter. 


Susanna, 
Sept. 1788, 


Testes. 
Godfricd Kicin, Senior, 
und Tr, 
Anna Margaretha. 


Barbara 
Bidleman, 


Notices 


Leg 


Notices relating to the Brakeley family and conncétions occur 


frequently : 
Parents. Children. Sponsors. 
Philip Platz, ct ux: Hannah, George Gisser. 
geb; d. 22 April. et ux: ejus. 
gjus Junia. get: d. 21 Novemb, 1782. Johanna.* 


In some instances the date of the child’s birth is wanting and 


occasionally the name: 


Eltern. Kinder, Pees 
George Brackly, Nat. d.t Philip Fein, 
et Catarina, ux: cjus. Bapt. d. 20 July 1788, Maria Margaretha, 


In 1787, George Brakeley stood sponsor for a child of Fredrich 
and Catarina Bickel. Continuing the entries in the register of the 
children of his son Matthias Brakeley are as follows: 

Parents. Inf, Spous. 
(An entry illegible.) 


Mathias Brackley, ag a ye 
Huldy. br. 3d Novb. 1816, arin 
" bap. 16th Dec" 1816, —— 
Mathias Brackley, Philip Fine, 
Huldy. born July toth, 1818, Piece 
: bap. Octobr 31st, 1815. ; 
Mathias Brackley, ey geet 
Huldy. born. Dee. 17th, 1819, Parents 
ve bap. Apr. 26th, 1820. areas, 


Mathias Brakeley, Mathias, 
Huldah born October th.25, 1821, Parents 
, bap. April 28, 1822. ie 


Mathias Brackly, Joseph, ' 
Huldy. born 30 Septbr. 1824, Parents. 
bap. 17 Jany. 1825. 
Mathias Brackly, Asher, 
oy fi born July 13th, 1828, Parents: 


I] 
uldy. bap. Novbr. ist, 1828. 


[No record is made of the baptism of the younger children. | 
The number of baptisms registered from 1770 to 1782 inclusive 
is as follows: 
Q persons 


* German for Jane. 
{The name of the child was evi 
garet Winters. 


lently forgotten. It was my great-aunt, Mrs. Mar- 
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ersons were baptized i 
oP . ptized in 1770. 5 persons were baptized in 17 
2 eee 1777. 


aS “ “ Fe ae 1771. 25 as mA ; 
: ai “ “ rv soe 3a a i! “ : 1778. , 
3 Fr ptiea, M2 “ a , eeD 
13 “ “ ed ii 1774. 29 of “ iz = 1780. 
5 “ “ ae 1775. 21 Wi ‘“ a 1751. 
“8 “1776. * goge. 


In looking over the carlier confirmation lists, I fi 
Feinin® was confirmed June t2th, 1774. ‘Th " fi teal ‘that Catarina 
. ag ; ie or 782 ¢ ati ) 
names, and amongst them the two children of Matthi: “* te og a 
entry, written in German, is as follows: ne Bapeelyy;. “The 
George Brechtel ein sohn des Mathi: " 
Catarina Brechtel cine tichter phage ‘ie 
The Marriage Registry, covering the period from D | 
: ; ' t JCC or 
1780, to April 30th, 1793, records 48 marriages, all 1 ember t4th, 
being written in German. The list is headed he ie “ bie! the manus 
- = “ “ ils 4 s<rpety 
lawfully marricd persons,” and after almost ever : mopietey of fhe 
é ‘ $ very entry is wri “ 1 
three times proclaimed,” or “After due fa Sees, lies) Wipe sy, 
| ees damation,” “vide ‘ 
custom prevailed of publishing the bans. After a ipa 
" ao 28 ; ‘ : ; ry is vi 
“Both strangers, after giving proper security,” Sen ag 
The registry of the dead extends from January 1st ’ 
August 15th, 1792, twenty-two deaths being lie: - Ay TPE va 
entirely in) German, a P rane 


In these old church records, same of the. mintites are yer 7 
relating to the election of church officers) or otl a very brief, 
ness, They are written for the most part a ae busi- 
of the more interesting items are in substance as follow oe ane 

John Fricdrich Karnst, preacher, June 25th al , 
second meeting in church. Thirteen) members esti i sir Ngee 
sent. singing: and 


merely 


The minutes read. 
Further on we find that the congrewation and the elders of 
church thought it would be better to have more than ggg 
so that if anything were wrong it could be sustti " adiaicil 
an 4 : settled every : 
Therefore a mecting.was held that March and rere niger 
‘ . 1 © ders of 


prayer. 


the 
in a year 
months. 
the church and some of the members were present to se 
help of God, all their troubles. settle, with the 
At one of the mectings there was a complaint brought ; 
against 
% Feminine termination. Catherine Fein was the daughter of Phillip ein pier 
“In, and mar- 


ried, in 1787, George Brakeley. 
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one of the members to the effeét that he had used his brother so 
roughly that he had committed suicide. The member admitted that he 
had given his brother several strokes with a horse halter; he said his 
brother had made him so angry that he could not control himsclf. 
The preacher, Mr. [arnst, examined him and spoke kindly, and he 
promised to tale care of his brother's wife and children, and to ask 
God to forgive him. ; . 

At one of these mectings, Mr, Earnst complains that so many of 
the congregation during the last three years have not paid up that he 
wanted some of the trustees to try to colleét all the money duc and 
asked them to have the matter written down in English and German 
so that all could understand the trouble they had. 

Again the minister refers to pecuniary difficulties and tells the 
people that the English have requested him _to preach the gospel to 
them in their own language ; he asks their opinion about his doing this 
once in four weeks, Sunday afternoon, They will give him a little 
which will help him to pay his house rent and buy hay, and will 
settle with the Germans in money and grain. He showed a subserip- 
tion list of the English which amounted to £10, 10s. [An asterisk ae 
the end of this entry refers to a note at the foot of the page saying 
that the English did not pay him either money or grain, so the 
offer was rejected. What a theme for Master Berger!] 

Further on the minister complains that the people do not have 
their children baptized. He says the church laws are more stringent in 
this regard every year and the people worse ; because other preachers 
so exacting—he could only allow confirmed sponsors—parents 


Were not a : - 
their children baptized. 


hesitated about having 


The second book of the church records is very much in the style of 
| well bound and with ruled pages,—deeidedly a nine- 
teenth century volume. In it, fhe church membership is systematically 
tabulated, the names being written down the page with ruled) spaces 
saaneieiti tn the different dates of the communion service. 


the modern ledger, 


The ‘following are transcripts of the entries of the financial 
le b = ; 5 

ti of the church during the pastorates of Mr. Earnst and Mr, 
operations 


Yager: Alecount 


Account of Funds Recetved and lxpended by the fvangelical Lutheran 
Membership of Greenwich, 1782-1 797. 


Dr. (Linahn.) 
Jan. 1781 to February 1782. 


sr 1751, Jan, 20. 
continent : zodollarsmake 64 To 0 Dec. 11. 
pene Money, 1720 du iS on™ 
pecie 

66 60 


Or, (elarsyat.) 
Los a 


Box for this Book 





0 30 

Communion Service © 15 0 
Window Frame in 
Church, made by 

Andrew Schafer oOf,o 

1120 


Balance of £64 10s old continental money and four shillings coins was left in lauds of 
wae ly 5 


Martin Hhulsheizer, Warden, ‘fhis account above is correct; in ame of the Membership of Green- 
artin sizer, . 


wich, I*cb, 7, 1782. 


Joh. Bred. Marnst, Preacher, p. 1. 


25th Januaric, 1783, Johannes Klein and Martin Iulsheizer, wardens of the Chureh raniler 


their account as follows : 
Dr, 
Fs sod 


1782, Balance from last AcctOld Con- 





1782, May 16. 


Ct, 
ee a 
Vor Hinges and Nails 
to Martin Hulzhei- 
ser (old Cont.) 22 10 0 
Bread and wine for 
Communion — (spe- 
cic) i126 
Traveling Expenses of 
V. Beutheman as 
Delegate to Synod 
at Lancaster 2124 
To a Poor Stranger o 100 
Bread and Wine for 
Communion I 126 


Veter Schultz, Boards 

for Daysonaye at 

Easton s eo 
Vhilip Fey one half 

ton Hay for Minis- 

ler, oO 7 © 
Balance of WholeAc- 

count, Old Conti- 


nental Money 42 00 





70 44 


tincptal money o4 " ° 
Hard Money or Specie a ° mar 
64 14 0 
Further Collections and Contr +P 
butions 
‘Aug. 25. 
(et. 20, 
1783, Jan, 25, 
76 41 
| port of contributions and bills is correél; in the name of the official men and mem- 
Above re 
bers. Witness: 


Feb. 25, 


» the Members : 
the following account before the Membe 


Joh. Friedrich Karnst, Preacher, p. 1 


1784. At this time the Wardens, Martin [ulsheizer and Michael Dictrich, brouph 


Dr. rs 5 @ cr, 4 sad 
Contributions and Cullections g 19 3 1783, May 7. ac ya a 
From aa Seillisas: Hiaatty ne Fanny 2100 parsonage in Kas- 
in aston ton o17 6 
“18, Breud and Wine for 
Communion 017 6 
Expenses of Preacher 
to Synod 2 03 


Nov.t4. Wine for Communion o | 7 6 
20, Carting Wood to Eas- 





ton for Peracher 0100 
1784, Feb. y. Boards int .adwigT.un- 
per's TLouse 117 6 
“to. Vatehing Collection 
bag oO 26 
“24. Mr. Hurst 2 ‘TP. May 
Preacher 6 40 
ia 6 yg 
Balance Oo 26 
12 93 i 979 


 OMcu smbers. Witness: 

In name of Officers and Members Joh. Friedrich Farnst, Preacher, pl 
March, 1785. ‘The following Bills presented by the Wardens, Christopher Mehlich and 

17 March, : : 

Leonard Andreas + 





Dr. fs. 66 Cr. se is a 
? o 2 6 1784, May 30. Bread and Wine for 
1784, Feb. 25. nie m : ; Communion é § 0 
eas ae *t 713% Some Bills owing from 
ly 20. hes George William 1783-1784 wale = Z 
July 20. Raub, in full for Par- son Earnst 2 80 
Sees ts taon | AS Jan. Philip Fein, Hay for 
sone Minister for 1782 0 14 6 
Gottfreid Klein, Jr., 
gWindow Panes in 
the Church in 1781 0 11 3 
Jul. 20. ParsonMarnst balance 
in full from 1783 
and 1784 5 00 
Wm. Zimmerman, 1 
‘Yond lay forPreach- 
er 3 080 
Yo Philip Kein for 
Edward [funt, Bills 
of Hay for Minister 7 13 0 
Sept. 5. Wine for Commu- 
nion 0 26 
1785, Mar. 17. ‘To Philip Vein for 
Edward Hunt, Bills 
of Hay delivered to 
Minister 445 0 
74 9 3 
Balance GC 26 
24 11 9 24 ll g 


nd Members, witness: 


In name of Officers 4 Joh. Fredrich Marnst, Preacher, p, 1. 


1759, 


(| 46 
1789, 9th March, 


Wardens Christopuer Mehlich 


) 


and Leonard Andreas report as folluws: 


ae: hs or £sd@ 
Balance on Hand from last Year : = 6 1785, May 15. me Oe Nie for Sr ig 
* ‘ J et] 3 Ol OL 
Contributions and Collections 3 4 Philise Ben ie #3. 
Ward Llunt for May 20 7 7 
Church ‘Table Cloth, 
afier former one 
Was Stolen oO1, Oo 
Ock. 30.° Bread and Wine for 
Communion 0 23 
1756, Mar, y. Philip Pein to Bdward 
; unt for May 11608 
“Order given to Chris. 
topher Mehlig for 
lay why t 
sis Loss on Pence attles 
Po miade a Shilling, 
cy O ls y 
6 17 y O17 F) 
In the name of Officers and Membership these accounts are corrcel ; 


Johann Friedrich Marnst, Preacher, pe is 


1787, yth Jan. Submitted by the Wardens, Christopher Mchlig 


and Leonard Andreas : 


Dir Gig wif Cr. Set. ll 
ee ee ection 717 8 1786, April 27. George Wolly Bill 
ee te thst | fot one Tow hay 47 6 
igre. se : O19 6 17897, Jan, 9 Simon Wibler cash 

buy Ilay " Str Ps oo for Tlouse Goods 7 O2 
Pe Slein gr. Hlandschrifien 11 0 ” « 7 
Vou Philipp a ee Hibler 9 O§ und dutch Uberschreibuny derer 
Balance in Hands of $ Hare: *+ifien des Phipp 
Kleins Il oo 
19: 47'7 19 7:7 
The above Bills were found correct by the Officers and Members, 
he 


Johann Vricdrich Karust, p. |. Preacher, 


The Wardens, Christoph. Mchlig and Leonard 
Membership, 13 Feb. 33%. 


Andreas, submitted the following Bills tu the 


L Ch; £« 

, shilling Q426 1788, Mebr, 13. To Simon Hibler, 

Jersey Copper 15 toa ia 1 60 Bills for Furniture 
English do 24 to olg1 for Preacher 4 08 

Silver ™ 019 0 
aper Mone ' Hitler 

A iinds of Copper 48 0 abuilling inlA 2 _ 
4 00 4.00 


In the name of the Membership, signed ; 


th Jan. 1789 Bills presented by the Wardens, 
4 - 4 


as follows: 





Joh. Fricdrich Karnst. 


Christopher Mehliy and Leonard Andreas 


Dr. sod Cr. OS: at 
~ Shilling 1 44 1789, Jan. 14. Simon Hibler, Bill for 
Jersey Copper 15 toa * 4, 010 4 House rent fur 
English “ 24 to oO 72 Preacher 2172 
Silver O15 4 
raced Money —— 
217 2 zy 2 


My name signed in witness, 


Joh. Mviedrich Earust, V.. Db. M. 
Gottfried 
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Gottfried Klein and Johannes Sinkler, wardens of the membership on 6th Jan. 1790, pre- 
voltfric ‘ 
sented the following account : 


4 Cr, 
Dr. rae: x sid 
shilling 1 6 0 — 1790, Jan. 6, ‘Yo Simon Hibler paid 
Copper, 24 to a Shilling 9 6 for House Rent for 
Silver Preacher 314 11 


Paper Money 7 Shillings makes after 
the Change . ve 
on Simon Hibler for 397 Fence Rails 1 14 9 





3 14 S saieta 
Signed in Name of the Membership, 





Johann Vriedtich Karnst, Preacher, p. 1. 
\ eting of all the Members the Last Account of Bills and Contributions was 
Ata meeting i 


ik a ree hannes Sinkler, Wardens; 
found correct, ae and Joh ’ CR. 
me Cad : ; s a 
¥ § 1, Valentine Bentleman, Expenses for 
Sam ‘Total ‘ PiGara eso Keeping the Preacher 1 86 
Balance of all Acets Left in His Care 2. Elias Bentleman, Bowl for Baptiz- 
ing in Church 6 29 


Witness in Name of Membership, Joh. Conrad Yeagar, pastor loci. 


Mareh. = The following accounts submitted to the Membership by Jacob Mayer 
17935:49 DEMERS: 





and Gottfried Klein; = phe A) SE Cr ae’ 
Dit» 1102 1, Johannes Klein to pay for Hay 

1. Balance from last Acct 2179 for former Preacher 1 00 
2. Contributions 2. Fare to bring the present Preacher, 

No Balance at this ‘Time J. Con. Yeager I 

3» (Hegible) 110 2 

3119 311g 


Witness, Johan Con. Viper, p. 1. 
A meeting held at which but few Members were present, Jacob Mayer and 
kypg, June i submitted following report : 


Gotthiend Klein, Wardens, 


D sod 7 , fava s ad 

es 3124 8. Elias Bentleman, for Money paid 

Contributed i Mr, Kiiller and Mr, Buskich 

No Balance 1. ‘To Mr, Kaller 1 497: G 
2. ‘To Mr, Buskich o18 y 

2. ‘To Gottivied Kein, Warden, ‘Trav- 

cling Expenses with Preacher 
to Synod at Lancaster Or 7 





311 
1] 312 4 
Signed, ; Jon, Con, Yager, pol. 
: fe, the undersigned, Joh, Con. Yager, Michael Dietrich Jacob Malig and 
Yen eA malty for receiving, the Contributions from Sept. 13, 1795, to the present 
Michael Zenfuss, held 


time, as follows: Dr St Cr Ae # 
; 310 10° 1. Traveling Expenses of Minister to 
Shissum ae i the Synod at Yorktown, 1796, 
The sum t to 
2, A Little Box in the Church the 
sum O11 3 
1123 
Balance in fund 1187 
Witness to above, Jon. Con. Yaver, Bok 


The 
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The accounts of Mr. Earnst are all very neatly kept. The hand- 
writing is perfeét, very fine and clear as print. The page is not te 
yet his entries are straight and at even distances, Very little can bis 
. said of Mr. Yager’s. in 

The words, “Continental” and “Specie,” are always written i 
English. All the rest of these entrics are in German, with some Latin : 

The entry for 1794, it will be noticed, docs not balance, 80 M r 
Viger drew his pen through the first addition and brought dow the 
sum from the Dr, side. Query, what did he do with the odd six-pence? : 

The Klingel-Sucklein or ColicGtion Bag, referred to in the third 
statement above was fixed to the end of a long pole, To the Riulhon 
of the bag was attached a bell, which served to call the attention f 
the congregation to the colleétion, and also to arouse such of ‘these 
as pretended to sleep. In faét, the use of the bell arose from the latt : 
ensity on the part of the congregation, i 

It might be interesting to note how the prices of hay and wine 
yatied. I give below the communion lists with the number partaking 
for years covered by this financial statement, so as to compare tie 


prop 


amounts of wine consumed : 


1782, May 19th, 86 
“XXII post Trinitatis, 94 eet 
1783, 62 « 

“Nov. 15th, 53 ‘ 
1784, 0-4 9 56 “ 

«XIII post Trinitatis, 26 “ 
1785, ‘ 

«"" XXII post Trinitatis, “ 
1786, 3 “ 
1787, és 

«“— XXI_ post Trinitatis, ys “ 
1788, 1S “ae 

“Oct. 25th, 44 ‘i 
1789, , 14 “ 

«” gand, Sontag nach Trinitatis, 32 “ 
1791, Sept. 20th, 26 “ 
1792, Oct. 13th, 26 a“ 


Tut GRAVEYARD. 
The custom prevailed amongst the old German families of tl 
° . ae ay at : ; ie 
valley of interring the dead upon their estates, as in the case of th 
hase 1 
Brakeley 
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Brakeley family, oF in Indian burying-grounds, of which there were 
several in the neighbourhood. A stone, rudely fashioned and oftentimes 
inscribed with only the initials of the deceased, marked the last resting- 
place of the many of our ancestors; but in the course of time these 
frail memorials perished. The Straw Church was built and thenceforth 
their descendants buried there. 

Across the road from the church is the graveyard. It contains 
from two to three acres and 
mounted by a water-shed. Many tall spruce trees grow hare aud in the 


10 
that is, the line is in direét descent, whilst the 


is enclosed with a high stone wall, sur- 


summer-time a profusiot f sweet flowers. The families are to a great 


extent buried together, 
daughter of the house 
Twelve Brakeley graves 
eleven tombs of the Fein famil 


is usually buricd with her husband's people. 
lie together, quite evenly laid out. There are 
y inva straight row, the headstones being 


in an even line. 

One who is acquainted in this locality can trace relationship, 
through the various families, conneéted very widely by intermarriage. 
In some cases, two sisters have married two brothers, in others the 
widowed grandparents have 
Some idea of the extent of the connections of the Brakeley family can 
be formed from the fact that the nine daughters of George Brakeley 
(1763-1833) all married and settled in the neighborhood — where 
they were born. Through more than a century and a half this people 
) eminently stay 
marrying the ne 


courted and wed again in their old age. 


acs (Gamer ie ae _at-home disposition—the son inheriting 


the father’s land, 5; 
the family names and at last, full of years, sleeping beside his parents 


at the old Straw Church. The entrance to the graveyard is in the 
west wall and the graves without exception lic east and west, the 
coffin not being turned after it was brought in through the pate. The 
graves all face the east, apparently crediting the belief that there will 
be a coming of the Lord in the East. 

The north side of the graveyard was formerly reserved for stran- 
through lack of space and by a later gener- 
ation has it been occupied. This practice has arisen, doubtless, from 
the faét that the south side is more sunny and warmer. The turf is 


green and flowers grow luxuriantly, looking forth from under the 
the morning sun. A preference is noticeable also 
in order that the dead may obtain the 


ighbour'’s daughter, giving his children 


gers and suicides and only 


umbrageous trees to 
for burying near the entrance, 


prayers 


(* 5a ) 
prayers of the living as they pass to and fro on their way to. the 
church and behold the inscriptions upon the tombs, 

Some of the graves are marked by rough stones from the way- 
side without any inscriptions, as in former days. Others of an sarily vandad 
are not more than a foot high, without any carving, whilst on others 
still may be seen a willow tree or a hand pointing up or the con- 
vential broken bud. 

There is a gray stone with a German inscription that is quite 
illegible to any but an expert antiquarian. On the side of the head- 
stone away from the grave is the date, 1779, and considerable clabourate 
carving, the figures 17 and 79 being separated by a scroll, whilst on the 
reverse is the date, 1777. We can decipher only the name. A gray 
stone that does not now mark any grave rests against another one, 
The sexton found it lying loose on the ground and stood it up. It is 
overgrown with a bright green moss and is quite illegible, the date 
alone can be deciphered, 1799. 

The stone over the grave of Simon Hibler bears quite a curious 


S. 4. 

IN MEMORY OF 
SIMON HIBBL*®* 
WHo DEPARTED 
THIS LIFE, THE 
29th DAY OF 


SEPTEMBER A. D. 
1798 AGE? 63 
YEARS. 


T 


inscription : 


A small 


C a 3 


A small gray stone bears the following inscription : 


IN MEMORY OF 
MATHIAS BRACKLY, 
DEPARTED THIS Lirr 
AUGUST IQTH 1706 
IN THE 677TH YEAR OF 
HIS AGE, 


_—— Sere 
Ss Se 
a eS me 


On the left are three graves, in one of which some one out of 
the family is buried, and in the other two, and in three beside them, 
which have been leveled down by the road, lie five children of the 
Brakeley family. The wife of Mathias Brakeley, who was afterward 
Mrs. Fein, lies at his right; there is no stone over her grave. Across 
the road, direélly opposite, are those of George and Catharine Brakeley, 
the stones bearing the following inscriptions : 


SACRED 
TO ; 
THE MEMORY oF 


GECRGE BRACKELEY 


BORN APRIL 16th, 1763, 
DiED JUNE 22D, 1833, 
AGED 70 YEARS 2 MONTHS 


AND 6 DAYS. 
SACRED 


SACRED 


THE MEMORY OF 


CATHRINE 


WIFE OF 


GEORGE BRAKELEY 
BORN AUGUST 4th 1769 
Dikp Ocronrerk 31st 1857 
AGED 88 YEARS 
2 MONTHS AND 17 DAYS. 

Dire@tly back of these two graves, enclosed by a iron fence 
which is overgrown by vines taken from the old Brakeley seat, are 
the graves of their son Mathias, his wife and child, the 
bearing the following inscriptions : 


MATHIAS BRAKELEY 
BORN OCTOBER i112, 1 790 
Diep JULY 30, 1858. 
“Them who sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him. 


HULDAH HOWELL, 


Wire or MATHIAS BRAKELEY 
BORN MAY 16, 1706, 
Diep FEBRUARY 3, 1858. 


stones 





“He giveth his beloved sleep.” 





STEWART KENNEDY 
SON OF MATHIAS 
& HULDAH BRAKELEY 
Diep May 29, 1838 
IN THE 7, YEAR 
OF HIS AGE. 


Immediately 


: 3 
Immediately back of these is the grave of Sophia Rarick, daugh- 
ter of George and Catharine Brakeley, and in the southern part of the 
graveyard amongst the Winter tombs, are buried two other daughters, 
Mary, wife of Jacob Winters, and Margaret, wife of Michael Winters. 
One of the most curious stones is found amongst the Fine tombs. 
It is a high, gray marble slab, inscribed as follows: 


M. M. F. 


IN MEMORY OF 
MARIA MAGDALINE FIN E, 
LATE CONSORT OF pHIztp 
FINE fURVIVING TO BEWAIL 
THE LOJf OF HER 
BORN NOV. XV 1743; WHOSE 
Remains Lit Here Deposrrep 
DIED FEB. VIth, 1804, AGED 
LX YEARS 2 MONTHS & go DAYS. 
So teach us to number our 
days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. P. Ss 90 & rp, 
[ It was her husband who married jn the following year Mrs, 
Brakeley. Fickle minded ! ] 
Near the centre of the graveyard are the handsome Geassarrh 
tombs and further north, close by the wall, those of the Howell family, 


In the lapse of a century, many strange and whimsical supersti- 
tions concerning this old burial place have found credence amongst the 
people, It was currently believed that the Gray Witch—dread person- 
age—was wont to appear in warning at the churchyard before every 
death in the community. Not less implicit was the popular faith in the 
legend of the Seven Whistlers. My great-grandfather omen te Ei 
youth heard these mysterious voices near the church, and many a bold 
scoffer has been silenced and convinced Whilst passing along the high- 
way by night. They arc seven 7a number, but no more than six of 
them are ever heard at one time for when the seven shall whistle 
together (so it is said) there will be an end of the world, This auser. 
stition, like most others in Lopatcong, is of German origin. 

THE 


Vil. 


THE OLDEN TIMR, 


ITHIN the memory of many venerable persons—in the age redo- 
W lent of the manners of the old school,—the obsolete yellow stage- 
coach rolled along the turnpike road which traverses the Lapatcong valley, 
It must have been a pleasant route in the summer-time, leading to Schooley’s 
Mountain and to the northern cities. The country was pleasantly diver- 
sified with woodland and cultivated fields, and amongst the people 
lingered many quaint conccits and a folklore, now almost forgotten. 
The final disappearance of the familiar vehicle, sixty years since, seemed 
to mark the close of the Olden Time, 

In the early staging-days, the inn-keeper was a personage of 
vast importance and commonly dignified by the title of Colonel, He 
was on familiar terms with the distinguished guests whom the coach 
from time to time brought to his door, He was au fait with the news 
of the day and pronounced an oracular opinion on the course of public 
events. The inn or tavern was a great popular resort and ‘not eaily 
was rum sold there, but also at the village store and used daily in the 
families of farmers throughout ‘the valley. A man could get trusted for 
fiquior when he could not obtain anything else on credit, because it was 
regarded as one of the necessaries of life. Upon no festive occasion was 
it ever absent—a christening, a marriage-feast, the raising of a building or 
the social meeting of friends, Upon entering a house, a guest would not 
sonsider himself hospitably received unless proffered a glass of wine. But 
sent strong drink was so common, it does not necessarily follow that 
Locman was carried toexcess, Indeed, I am assured that intoxication was 
driniong * ‘thee uent than at present, possibly because the liquor used was 
ene it -d | This state of affairs was very distasteful to my grandmother, 
age oie Bild. In arranging her household she banished strong drink 
oe ley canted it to be set before her guests. It was a rare inno- 
ane pan se carly days and excited much comment throughout the 
sare ot fae My grandfather, about the year 1830, determined that 
neighbourhood, : _ 
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the harvest should be cut without furnishing rum to the harvest-hands, 
His neighbours prediéted failure. “Then,” he replied quietly, “the grain 
shall rot in the fields,” He offered the labourers a ‘shilling more a day 
than the usual price and the work was completed in the manner pre- 
scribed, Laughingly, he remarked afterward that what was done for 
principle resulted to his advantage pecuniarily, for the harvesters, being 
thoroughly sober, accomplished more than enough work to repay the 


extra wages. This practice was rigidly adhered to until his death in 


1858. 
Of late years, a failure of the crops in Lopatcong has become of 


alarming frequency,—a state of affairs which does not in the least ex- 
cite my wonder. Our wise ancestors sowed and reaped in the proper sign 
of the zodiac and gave no encouragement to the woful haphazard which 
charaéterizes husbandry at the present day. The seed planted in the 
most propitious season, as designated in the almanack, never failed to 
germinate and yield a plentiful return; and when the harvest had been 
safely garnered, the abundance of the year was celebrated with thank- 
fulness and rejoicing. Winter approaches and whilst comfort and plenty and 
‘cheerfulness reign within the old manor-house, the birds which sang so 
sweetly all the summer long are not forgotten. A generous sheaf of 
wheat is carefully suspended in the shelter of the porch, to which the 
feathered friends of the family can resort in time of need. 

A. sufficient quantity of flax was always raised, and afier dressing 
was spun into linen for family use. The wool sheared from the flocks 
was taken to a carding-machine and carded into rolls. The women of 
the household then spun and wove it into cloth, of course, by hand- 
loom. With wise forethought, the swine were slaughtered in the increase 
of the moon, that the meat when salted down might increase in quantity 
and quality. One or two neat cattle, as required, were killed and the 
meat. skilfully corned or jerked. The hide, taken to the tanner, was 
made into leather. In due time, the shoemaker came around with his 
lapstone and tools and shod the entire household. This would usually 
require several weeks’ labour, Old muskets with flint locks that had 
probably seen service in the late war of the Revolution, huny against the 
wall in the great room of the house; also the flint and steel with tinder- 
box for striking fire. Very primitive tools were in use in the fields in 
those early days—sickles and plows with wooden mould-boards, The 
gentlemen clothed themselves in linsey-wolsey of home manufacture 
and the ladies wore fabrics deftly woven perhaps by their own fair hands, 

Incredible 


ose ) 
Incredible as it may appear, they did not look homely in such plain attire 
and aétually received proposals of marriage when they arrived at the 
proper age. 

A young cousin who spent some time at the old homestead in 
Lapatcong during the past summer and found no little pleasure in deci- 
phering mouldy manuscripts and papers and looking up the history of 
the forctime, writes to me of her researches : 

I feel that [ have almost known those ancestors who figure in these old records. Imaving 
them of a Sunday going to the Sttaw Church in knee-breeches, and full owns and Bina and 
through the week, the men working the Jand with the most primitive implements and the women 


hatcheling and spinning.the flax. In the evening, of course, they gathered around the open fire 
and perhaps interspersed their opinions of the crops with traditions of the Fatherland. Oh, I'lave 


it all so very clear in my own mind! 


During the long and dreary winter, quilting parties were numer- 
ous. I can easily piéture to myself one of these homely gatherings at 
Brakeley Manor—an interesting assemblage of staid matrons and pretty, 
demure girls, Perchance the morning has broken inclemently and the 
house-tops and the trees and the broad fields have put on a snow white 
mantle. A winter day in the country! Within, in’ the quaint old hall, 
welcome and good cheer await the guest. The logs in the huge fire-place 
snap somewhat churlishly perhaps, but diffuse a grateful warmth and com- 
fort, and the ancient timepiece, observing suspiciously from a corner of 
the apartment the feminine compleétion of the comipany, ticks nervously 
as if apprehensive of being talked about. The story goes around, 
Kach one, from across the quilting-frame, contributes her share to the 
general fund of gossip. Now, one pauses, whilst talking, needle in hand, 
or turns to catch the thread of the tale—a rare scene of Pusiliek 
enjoyment! After an early tea, the lovers of some of these coy young 
maidens come on horseback to escort them home, and the last guest 
departs in good season. Indeed, my great-aunt always protested that the 
short and formal call to present in vogue is a modern abomination unknown 
to the good people of Lopatcong in her girlhood. A caller came in 
the morning, bringing along her knitting, and spent the whole day. A 
call of twelve hours! Dear, old-fashioned Aunt, I fear your carly 
friends, if they habitually allotted such a length of time to their visits 
made many in the course of their natural life, will have much for 


and : : 
which to answer, unless they were just as charming and entertaining as 
yourself, 

Christmas-tide was observed with merriment and looked forward 


to 
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to by the youngand old. In anticipation, a g ees wi 
colletted her the rosiest-cheeked sales ee Pigs Sot Aes a . were 
fusely decorated throughout with evergreens, which were Rise wits 
down before Candlemas-day, as to leave them hang longer was rcanidadsk 
unlucky.* On Christmas-eve, merry bands of youth, in grotesque Heeaien 
would go from house to house, singing and dancing. This was walled bok 
snickling. How zealously all entered into the revelry and what fhianly- 
able guesses as to the identity of each were made! And how bande , 
was the bell-snicklers’ reward in apples, pies and krullers! The aii 
always hung up a stocking on going to bed, and St.’ Nicholas hoot 
failed to fill it. And then what a rare repast was spread on Christmas- 
day! In the evening, there was a grand sleigh-ride—for disre nut 
always snow at Christmas—and the crisp night air rung with the es é 
jingle of the sleigh-bells and with joyous laughter ! : 

The traditions of the foretime attest the general belief in witch- 
craft’ which formerly obtained in Lopatcong, although I believe it never 
provoked persecution. Hobgoblins did so abound in that neighbourhood 
Ofttimes the tryst of a maiden was long, for her lover perforce calist 
brave the dangers of the Rocky Gap or traverse the Devil's Hollow 
Mad Jack Brakeley haunted this region; the Gray Witch had been seer 
repeatedly, gaily riding forth bestride her broomstick; and on Hal- 
lowe’en, a merry company of goblins were wont to hold carnival on the 
shadowy highways and by-ways. Especially at this feast of All Souls 
was it prudent to wear an amulet and to watch warily for Gneetemon 
sights and sounds. 

The principal families who first settled in Lopatcone were ¢ 
imbued ae the superstitions, manners and witha at fog action 
Fatherland, which left a sensible impress upon succeeding sesanntans 
They were a deeply religious and moral people. Public worship bait 
conduéted with great decorum and severity, although there was plenty 
of solemn musick, big bass-viols and tuning-forks being in use. A 

grave 
*Compare Herrick’s song ; 


Down with the rosemary, and so 
Down with the baies and mistletoe ; 


Down with holly, ivy, all 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas hall, 


That so the superstitious find 

No one least branch there left behind !— 
For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, maids trust to me, 

So many goblins you shall see. 


2k Se 3 

grave and godly assemblage, very pleasant to behold, gathered at the 
Straw Church on the Sabbath day towards the close of the last century. 
My great-aunt—a prim little maiden—was there, and gray-haired and 
pious fathers and mothers and pretty, demure young women and _ bashful 
young lovers, all attired in the quaint costume of the age. Many of these 
devout worshippers have come a long distance on horseback, the women- 
folks riding behind them. Neighbours greet each other in subdued 
tones, and, entering the sacred cuifice, separate—the men seating them- 
selves on one side of the aisle, their wives and daughters on the other, 
Then the musick and the preaching begin. With what fire and boldness 
does the minister attack the Evil One and denounce his machinations ! 
After a siege of two hours (wherein Satan is completely worsted), the 
congregation slowly disperse to their homes, edified and profited. 

Ah, well-a-day! It is a long time since good Mr. Earnst spoke with 
such power and fervency in the old log church thatched with straw, 
and the reverent multitude who were wont to listen so attentively to 
his words now sleep in the churchyard hard by. The younger genera- 
tion in Lopatcong are better educated, and religious belief is less 
intolerant, but venerable, gray-haired men recall lovingly this Olden Time 
and deplore the sad degeneracy of morals. 


NAME 
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NAME AND ARMS. 

HE untrustworthiness of public records as authority for the corre& 
'T orthography of names is generally recognized.* A great multiplicity 
of forms exist of the name of the Brakeley family in the papers at the 
old homestead and in the records of the Straw Church. From the 
latter, I have collated the following list: 


Brechtli, 1774. Braklie, 1787. 
Brechtel, . 1781. Brackly, 1788. 
Brechtle, 1783. Brackley, 1701. 
Brechlie, vs Brakle, 1793. 
Brachlie, 1784. Breckly, 1800. 
Brakly, 1785. Brekle, 1805. 
Briachly, a Brakely, 1814. 
Brachtly, 1787. Brakeley, 1822. 
Brakly, s 


In the list for 1816, of communicants amongst whom were George 
Brakeley and his son Matthias, a different orthography is given to Gath 
name, the scribe of that olden time being wholly oblivious to the pro- 
priety of spelling both alike. The same diversity of form is observable 
in the names of other families identified with the Straw Church: 


Hiibler, Malich, Shipmann, 
Hiebler, Moelich, Shipmann, 
Hiebeler, Meli¢h, Shipman, &c. 
Hibler, &c. Mellick, 


Melick, &c. 
The original form, Brichtli, of the name of the ancient German 


baronial family, whence the Lopatcong branch descended, has through 


many changes been Anglicised into Brakeley. 


The arms of the barons of Brachtli were emblazoned: On a field 


or, a cross giles. Motto, Nihil impossibile arbitror. 
In 


* The name of the city of Poughkeepsie is spelled forty-two different ways in the records of 
It is said that fifty-one different foxms of the name of Wycliffe the Reformer 
t of Shakespeare, the number is legion, ‘The world may admire these 
es considerable difficulty in writing their names correctly. 


Duchess county. 
ar¢ in use, and as for tha 


gq Feat men, but it certainly experience 
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In the credulous olden time, many rumours were rife of tre 
buried in the lake adjacent to the manor-house. The story-t Ten dhe 
lighted to relate how the Jesuits on quitting Lapaineny fe — ~ 
them golden crucifixes and images of fabulous value. i be yan > ne 
seriously doubted whether after all the lord of Baller | = : 
deposited in the earth for the benefit of needy rey iow i 
rich spoil of the Indian sepulchre, instead of selfishly ental fe a 
to Germany. These idle tales were well-nigh forgotten hen aes 
1765, my great-great-grandfather, excavating for the foundations ae 
log house several hundred yards down the brook, uncarthed = la 2 
oaken chest, deeply embedded in the mud and clay. The Go or 
deposit was formerly covered by the waters of the lake batt it es 
then comparatively dry land. Naturally, the old legends aes cialied 
and the supposition was reasonable that the chest’ had been cash! 
when the Brakeley family departed thence temporarily in 1683 ioe 
to the disappointment of the finders, it contained no here eee 
a mass of manuscripts reduced to pulp by the aétion of ‘ies lien 
These documents doubtless related to the carly history of the earth 
and of the settlement of this region. The old chest, although sini 
with iron, was much decayed,—almost to the extent of falling asunder 
e lid was broken off and afterward hung over the disinee in the 
f the manor-house. It was curiously inlaid in brass ite 
surmounted by an helmet and surrounded by an 


Th 
great room 0 
the Brachtli arms, 
elabourate scroll. 


Indeed, so deeply rooted was the popular belief in these legends 
of buried gold at Brakeley Manor that, when Matthias Brakele 
(1730-1799) compromised with Fox and transferred his ancestral ae 

it was expressly stipulated that he should caaate all 


perty to him, 
claims to whatever treasure might be found upon the estate. Th 

: ‘ ate, e 
proprietor afterward went to considerable expense in making a 


new 
but fruitless search. 


thorough 


FINIS. 


